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The Road to Home 


Though written faithfully, his letters from home seemed 
to have had a way of arriving at his hotel in one city just 
after he had left for the next—and of never catching up. 

Three weeks passed—business conferences, long night 
journeyings on sleepers, more conferences—with all too 
little news from home. 

Then he turned eastward. In his hotel room in Chicago 

_ he still seemed a long way from that fireside in a New 
York suburb. He reached for the telephone—asked for 
his home number. 

The bell tinkled cheerfully. His wife’s voice greeted 
him. Its tone and inflection told him all was right with 
the world. She hardly needed to say, “Yes, they are 
well—dancing right here by the telephone. . . . Father 
and mother came yesterday. . . . Oh, we'll be glad 
to see you!” 
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Across the breadth of a continent the telephone is ready 
to carry your greetings with all the conviction of the human 
voice. Used for social or business purposes, “long distance” 
does more than communicate. It projects you—thought, 
mood, personality—to the person to whom you talk. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One' System, Universal Service 
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OUR JUNE CONTRIBUTORS 


OUR JUNE CONTRIBUTORS 
Nearly all of Overland’s June contributors 
are familiar friends, with more or less fre- 
quent appearance in these pages. Among 
them, however, are a few not so well known, 
including— 


RICHARD RANSOM, of.Los Angeles. As 
you will see from his thrilling story of Capt. 
Matlack’s exploit, Mr. Ransom has wielded 
the sword as: well as the. pen. 


KATE BIGELOW MONTAGUE may be 
2 claimed by either California or Nevada, as 
she lives in both. She is a member of that 
interesting organization, the California Writ- 
ers Club. We think you will like her story 
in this number. 


AMY WHITTLESEY HAMLIN is 


CUOUOUNDEOOEOOUOOEOOEO ONDER OEOOOOONCOONOONUEROROUNODOROGERONGEOOE GEOEOOOEOENONOOD 


teenennener 


an- 


tennis 


fornia writers, active in its work. She re- 


sides in Berkeley. 


LILIAN AMY POWERS writes us from 
St. Louis that “I usually find myself so par- 
ticularly uninteresting that I fear others 
would also.” However that may be, you 
will find pleasure in her lyric, “The Little 
Winds of April.” 


PEARL BARKER HART has been with 
us before, but she is not a prolific writer and 
so finds her way to Overland’s pages but 
seldom. She is a native of Texas, now resi- 
dent in Colorado. Because she has been in 
—and of—the cattle country, her western 
lyrics have the ring of sincerity. She is a 
sister of Overland’s good friend, S$. Omar 
Barker. 


MARY B. EYRE also has first-hand 
knowledge of the cattle country, as is evident 
from her “Stampede,” in this number. Be- 
yond the fact that she is a resident of San 
Francisco we can tell you nothing of her. 


JOHN T. GRANT, too, is a resident of 
the Bay region, following along lyric lines 
in the brief moments spared from profes- 
sional duties. While he delights in the pur- 
suit of the muse, he is also devoted to the 
pursuit of the equally elusive trout; and 
summer usually finds him up on some Sierra 
Stream, at least for a few weeks. 








other member of this organization of Cali-’ 
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Eternity 


Hi ®RE is Eternity 

Where fold on fold 
The Great Hill lies 
In introspective silence. 
A thousand thousand centuries 
Have rolled 
Recurrent cycles slow 
Along its crest. 
The Great Hill’s breast 
Is locked upon the secrets 
Of the years. 
It holds the mysteries 
Of hemispheres—God’s curse 
Upon a frail and shaken 
Universe. 
It sleeps nor wakes, but IS— 
Exponent of Creative Harmonies. 


—Harry Noyes Pratt. 
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Captain Matlack’s Ride 


HE RECENT uprising in 
Mexico, with its possibilities of a 
renewal of border unpleasantness, 

recalls the many interesting complica- 
tions in the past, especially the rather 
amusing one of the kidnapping and 
rescue of the Aviators Davis and Peter- 
son, the famous’ ransom episode and 
Captain Matlack’s method of solving it. 

The true facts in the case have never 
been told. As I had the good fortune 
to trail along with Troop “A” 5th 
Cavalry during their trip into Mexico 
after the robber chief, I think my ver- 
sion of the affair with the photographs I 
was able to get may prove extremely in- 
teresting, and give a fair insight into 
the Mexican methods of intrigue at that 
time. 

After the first excitement had sim- 
mered down, after the many reports of 
death by starvation, murder and tor- 
ture had been run to earth, and the 
captivity of Davis and Peterson made 
an assured fact by the demand of fifteen 
thousand dollars ransom, Texas and the 
United States Government decided to 
take a hand. 

Captain Matlack got hold of the tele- 
grams regarding the ransom by pure 
accident. It happened in this way. The 
Mexican messenger who came across the 
border acted so suspiciously (and at that 
time all Mexicans were pronounced 
guilty until proved innocent) he was 
detained, questioned and finally searched, 
and the telegrams demanding ransom 
were found. 


Captain Matlack was deputised to act 
for the City of Marfa, Texas. He got 
in touch with old Renteria by means of 
a messenger. The troops could not 
make a move yet, because the bandits 
had notified the border cities that any 
movement on the part of the troops 
would mean the death of Davis and 
Peterson. 


So the troops were started moving 
under cover of darkness and were then 
held in the hills; no one dared to move 
on the border roads, so the chance of 
getting Davis and Peterson alive was 
to pay the ransom; then as soon as they 
were safely across the border send the 
United States troops across the line after 
the bandits. 


By RICHARD RANSOM 


Captain Matlack proposed all kinds 
of schemes to Renteria’s agent, but those 
that suited Renteria did not give any 
assurance to Captain Matlack that he 
would get Davis and Peterson after the 
money had been paid; and the plans that 
suited Captain Matlack did not give the 
bandit, Renteria, a long enough start 
for the interior. 

After a lengthy pow-wow, it was ar- 
ranged that when a light appeared on 
a certain mountain, Captain Matlack 
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Davis and Peterson in Mexico 





was to cross the border alone and start 
up a designated trail where he would 
be met by some of the bandits and taken 
to the spot where Davis and Peterson 
were being held. 


APTAIN MATLACK was then to 

hand over half the ransom, $7500.- 
00, and take Peterson across the border 
into the United States. Then the opera- 
tion was to be repeated for Davis. Now 
the fact that the bandits would not re- 
ceive the whole amount of the ransom 
and deliver both men to Captain Mat- 
lack was in itself suspicious, so when 
Matlack got back to Candeleria with 
Peterson he did not wait for the signal 
light, but went right back to the place 
where he got Peterson, and waited. Here 
he almost ran into a couple of the ban- 


dits and overheard them plotting to slip 
down to the ford, hide in the brush, 
and wait for the coming of Captain 
Matlack and Davis. As he figured the 
matter out the bandits intended to kill 
Davis and himself on their way back, 
as the bandits did not like Davis and 
had always hated Captain Matlack. For 
some reason they seemed to like Peter- 
son. 

When the signal light appeared Mat- 
lack rode out into the open, and soon 
two bandits rode down with Davis. Cap- 
tain Matlack told Davis to mount be- 
hind him, whispering to him to slip the 
pistol out of his, Matlack’s, holster. 
Captain Matlack had a sawed off shot 
gun. 

When the bandit reached for the 
money, Captain Matlack said: “Tell 
that rubber footed devil to go to hell 
for this $7500.00” and then made a bolt 
for the brush. They crossed the river 
by swimming above the trail where the 
Mexicans were lying in wait for them. 

Captain Matlack has been greatly 
criticised for not paying the money as 
agreed, thus placing the government in 
an erroneous light. The critics have over- 
looked this fact: The money with which 
Captain Matlack ransomed Davis and 
Peterson was raised in a few moments 
time by the citizens of Marfa, Texas, 
and not by the government. Captain 
Matlack did not know at that time that 
the government had authorized any ex- 
pedition. He thought that he was sim- 
ply saving the money from an unscrupu- 
lous devil. He could have put the money 
in his own pocket and said nothing, and 
no one would have been the wiser— 
certainly old Renteria would never have 
told. 

At Candeleria, Indio and Ruidosa, the 
troops were held in readiness to move 
at a moments notice and as soon as Cap- 
tain Matlack telephoned that he had 
Davis and Peterson, the troops went 
over the border. 

Captain Matlack crossed at Candel- 
eria, Texas, with “K” troop of the 8th; 
“C” troop of the 8th was to follow him 
as soon as their horses were sufficiently 
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rested to march. Major Yancey with 
“A” troop of the 5th and “E” troop 
of the 8th crossed at Ruidosa, Texas; 
Major Smith crossed at Indio with “C” 
troop of the 5th and the machine gun 
troop of the 8th. 

The troops had expected to head off 
the bandits before they could reach the 
interior, it being supposed they would 
try to reach Canizo Springs, Coyame, 
or San Pedro; but no one unfamiliar 
with the country there can realize the 
difficulties of travel. Mules were lost 
over the cliffs and the troops had a ter- 
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son.” The Carranzistas did not know 
that, or that all Major Smith would 
have to say was, “let her go,” and they 
would have been slaughtered like sheep. 
To any one not knowing the “friendly” 
attitude of Mexican troops, this may 
seem rather cautious, but American of- 
ficers learned by sad experience not to 
take any chances with troops sent to 
“co-operate” with them. 

The Mexican officer rode up and 
asked Major Smith where he was going, 
and Major Smith said “to the T. O. 
Tanks.” The officer then informed 











Left, Captain Matlack, 8th calvary, U.S. A., and, next, Captain 
Caldwell, 5th calvary, U.S. A. 


rible time getting through the moun- 
tains. ‘There are strongholds here that 
can only be approached on the winding 
trails; places where a couple of men 
could hold off a regiment, and reminis- 
cent of the robbers’ strongholds of fic- 
tion, or of castles of the old feudal days. 

The columns converged near ‘T. O. 
Tanks and a detachment in an early 
morning raid killed four bandits about 
twenty miles north of Coyame, two 
other bandits escaping by hard riding. 
Mexican bandits when pursued will 
scatter and ride their horses until they 
drop dead. With them it is a case of 
the life of themselves or their horses, 
and they choose the obvious. 

The U. S. troops were soaked to the 
skin by rains almost daily. They were 
flooded out of camp by the torrents of 
water; marched fifty, sixty and even 
seventy miles a day over the most damn- 
able country imaginable. Only by try- 
ing to go through these mountains can 
one really know what they are. They 
are just like rock strata turned on end 
to dry. 

The Carranzistas only tried to stop 
the troops once. They got in front of 
the Indio column, and as a matter of 
precaution the machine gun troop slid 
around on one side of them. The cav- 
alry took up a position in front of them, 
with their automatic rifles on their other 
flank, before you could say “Jack Robin- 


Major Smith that he would have to 
have permission from Ojinaga in order 
to pass. Major Smith said: “Well, I 
have orders to pass, and that is enough 
for me.” 

In the meantime some of the Mexican 
soldiers slipped around on each flank to 
get a good position from which to shoot 
“Gringos,” but they came to sudden 
halt against machine guns. They then 
proceeded right back and told their Cap- 
tain, who bowed politely and said: 
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“Of course, if the Major is pursuing 
bandits he may pass, and the best of 


luck.” 


It would have been a crime to shoot, 
because it would not have been a fight 
but just—zoom—and no more Mexican 
troops. 


HE MOST satisfactory circum- 

stance of the expedition was the 
fact that “Old Rubber Foot,” Renteria, 
met his death by a piece of forethought 
on the part of Peterson, while he was 
held captive. 


In hopes that airplanes were looking 
for them, Peterson told Renteria that 
it was very easy to bring down a plane 
by firing at it. Peterson knew if Ren- 
teria should fire on a plane he would 
draw down upon himself the fire from 
its three machine guns, which old Ren- 
teria did not know they carried. While 
the troops were in Mexico, a scout plane 
flying low and searching the mountains 
sighted a body of four mounted men. 
Flying lower to see who they were, they 
were fired upon by the bandits. Then 
the wrath of God descended upon them; 
the plane dived at them, turning loose 
its two forward machine guns and as 
it passed, the observer raked them with 
the aft machine gun. The plane circled 
and came back to finish the job, but 
there wasn’t any job left. Some of the 
bandits and horses were on the ground 
riddled and the others had been carried 
over the cliffs by their horses, thus end- 
ing the bandit hunt. 

The total number of troops that went 
into Mexico were “A” and “C”’ of the 
5th Cavalry; “E” “C” and “K” of the 
8th; and a machine gun troop of the 


8th. 

















Rehearsing the exchange—Captain Matlack buying Davis from Pablo 
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ILL DONOVAN had felt sure 

enough in his own mind that 

when he got to Keeler he would 
take the train for home. Yet now he 
balanced his heel on the narrow gauge 
rail, and sent a swift glance northward 
along the slender track. 

“Another week, and I'll be a thou- 
sand miles from the desert,” he as- 
sured himself, lifting his whitened hat 
to thrust back a mop of fair hair black- 
ened with sweat. “I will,’—he re- 
peated, and swung to the other rail— 
“if I’ve got the sand to make it.” 

All the way from the thin cool sun- 
shine of Cerro Gordo, the cliffs had 
braided the canon trail behind him as if 
closing him fast to the resolution that he 
was going home. And now, at Keeler’s 
red depot; with the clogging weight of 
the valley heat upon him, he was sud- 
denly ‘pivoting on his heel. 

That reluctant — half-circling 
brought him to MacGregor’s 
where a window paraded a row of cor- 
duroy suits like those worn by the new 
owners of the Cerro Gordo. But even 
as Bill told himself that he must dis- 
card his grit-hardened khaki to take 
the train for home, his long stride car- 
ried him past the door. 

At the hotel, he found that the news 
of his sale of the Cerro Gordo had out- 
fown him as if on the wings of the fire- 
breathing wind. Johnnie Lansing swung 
forward, his spare dark face chalky with 
soda dust, to join him over a near beer. 

“They tell me you’re quitting Cerro 
Gordo, Donovan. Coming on for a 
job at the Soda Works?” 


Bill sipped the fleeting foam with 
care as he smiled a negative. 

“Going out on the northbound in 
the morning, Bill?” asked Sheriff 
Grant, leaning six foot four over the 
bar. 

Bill frowned slowly. 
of it.” 


step 
store, 


“I’m thinking 


Ed Sykes squinted away from the 
lemons he was slicing. “Most men hit 
for home when they make a stake, but 
you've never seemed very keen about 
home and friends,” he suggested, with 
his acid smile. 

“Bill never before made a sale like 
the Cerro Gordo,” explained Sheriff 
Grant, his big, pockmarked face creas- 
ing pleasantly. 

Bill regarded Sykes with cold gravi- 
ty, and asked for another beer. He 
listened, smiling, to Lansing’s talk, then 
sauntered through the glass door into 
the postoffice, and took a newspaper 
tom the pile on the desk. 
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Northern Dawn 


By KATE BIGELOW MONTAGUE 


were 
they 
tones 


HE VOICES in the lobby 
hushed but quickened as 
drifted to him. Ed Sykes’ thin 
penetrated the partition. 
“Home? He won't go home. He 
ain’t had a letter or bought a stamp 
for three years. It pays him to steer 
clear of the folks who know him.” 
Donovan shifted silently so that his 
glance might fall over the newspaper 
to the glass door. Sheriff Grant’s 
resonant tones could hardly be confined 
by warped wood and paper. 
“Strange cases one meets. I’ve seen 
many a man with the nerve to kill a 





RAINBOW TREASURE 
Drops of rain from the scattered clouds, 
Diamonds tossed where the high arch 
bends, 
Sunshine fingers are flinging gold, 
Into pots where the rainbow ends. 
—Alberta Wing Colwell. 





dirty cur that everybody is glad to have 
off the earth, but never have I found 
one with the nerve to go back to the 
good people he did it for.” 

“Because the dear good people would 
set the law on him,” came in Johnnie 
Lansing’s drawl. 

Donovan saw Sheriff Grant’s great 
head shake slowly. “It ain’t the law 
that hunts a man down. It’s himself.” 

Donovan held the paper erect before 
his face, and behind it his worn features 
stiffened into heavier lines. So that was 
how they had him sized up, he grimly 
reflected. Afraid to go home? He 
would show them. Hunting himself 
down? He would show—them? Yes, 
and himself, too. He threw the newspa- 
per to the desk, and strode into the glare 
without, his face set toward MacGreg- 
or’s store. Castro’s burros were nib- 
bling the salt grass in the shade of a 
box car, but Keeler’s wide street was 
otherwise as empty of life as the soda 
lake below or the lava hills to the south. 

“Ain’t this hell?” said Johnnie, com- 
ing out of the lobby, as Donovan svrung 
from the sidewalk. “Gee, you look all 
in, Bill.” He pointed to the line of 
box cars brick red under the drift of 
dust. “What do you know about it? 
That end car is loaded with ice going 
out to Tonopah in the morning. And 
Ed Sykes serves beer that would boil 
an egg.” 

“Ice in that car?” said Donovan, 
turning impatiently. “Why don’t you 
crawl in and take a nap on it?” 
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“You've got the afternoon off,” re- 
turned Johnnie, enviously. “I’m due 
at the works, but I’ll call you for sup- 
per.” He slouched off, a wavering fig- 
ure in the whirl of wind blown heat. 

Donovan walked straight toward the 
store, so straight that he ran directly 
into one of the burros that the Castro 
children were urging with ineffectual 
soft cries away from the box car. Their 
plaintive voices circled him with wel- 
come. 

“Mr. Donovan, we can’t make them 


” 


go. 

Bill smiled into their little dark 
parched faces. There generally turned 
out to be time for children along Bill’s 
path, no matter how doggedly his foot 
was set on it. He led them over to the 
mesquite tree by the depot, and leaned 
against the platform to trim the switches 
he broke for them. 

“Are you going home tomorrow to 
your sister, Mr. Donovan?” asked 
Juanita, as they crouched in the fragile 
shade of the mesquite. 

“Maybe.” He swung to a seat on 
the edge of the platform, and looked 
down at their delicate pointed chins and 
languid eyelids. 

“Back to the spruce forest and the 
snow valley,” chanted Miguel, tickling 
the sand around his sister’s bare feet 
with a twig of mesquite. “I remember 
everything you told us, Mr. Donovan, 
all about the hill that you slide down 
in—what do you say—toe-bogguns, and 
the river where you skate below the 
bridge.” 

“Not a bridge,” contradicted Juani- 
ta, stretching her scant blue skirt over 
her tormented toes. “Mr. Donovan 
never said there was a bridge.” 

“Ain’t they?” Miguel lifted surprised, 
blue-black eyes to Donovan. 
He nodded. “Go on. 

do you remember ?” 

“The railroad runs in front of the 
house,” Miguel drawled, with a side- 
long glance at the burros who were wan- 
dering up the street. ““That’s why they’s 
got to be a bridge. So you can get to 
your sister’s house.” 

“His brother’s house,” corrected 
Juanita’s soft, determined voice. “But 
his sister lives there. Has your sister 
no husband, Mr. Donovan?” Her eyes 
widened at this alarming contingency. 


What else 


Bill slid from the platform. “He 
died—was killed—some time ago. Here 
are your switches.” 

“It’s too bad we have to go,” said 


Miguel, in the tone of one paying a 
compliment. “Thank you, Mr. Dono- 
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van.” As they rose into the flare of 
heat he lingered. “Ah, don’t you want 
to go back to those spruce forests, Mr. 
Donovan?” 

Juanita turned, panting in the parch- 
ing wind that met them at the corner 
of the depot. “He forgot the best of 
all,” she called, “the northern lights 
above the hill of sparkling ice.” 

“I didn’t forget,” explained Miguel, 
pulling his cap so low over his black 
head that his ears stood out horizontal- 
ly. “But I wasn’t sure but that was a 
make-up—like the minachur sleigh and 
eight tiny reindeer.” 

They started after the burros, and 
Donovan watched their skinny little 
figures springing from the shade of one 
clump of sage-brush to another. 

“Don’t I want to go back to those 
spruce forests?” He echoed Miguel’s 
plaintive chant, but with a wistfulness 
from the depths of himself. ‘Don’t 
I want to? Ah, Rhoda!” 

He looked thoughtfully after the bur- 
ros. Castro might hire them, it had 
sometimes occurred to him, if one wished 
to take a long prospecting trip out Pana- 
mint way. Then he glanced up the 
track to the faint mountains at the north, 
and. the gleaming rails curved into the 
old question. 


ONOVAN shoved his hard hands 

into his pockets and the answer 
to the question squarely before his brain. 
Sure, he was going home, he coldly af- 
firmed. Once, he admitted, he had said 
that he could go back only when he had 
made his stake. Well, row he had 
money, they all knew that,—gold in 
plenty. So they thought him one of the 
spineless fools who might rid the earth 
of a man everybody wished dead, and 
yet chill to the bone at the thought of 
going back to face—well, whatever he 
would face. Donovan’s eyes narrowed 
as he asked himself just what he would 
face. Not Albert’s friends, for he had 
had none, nor the law which Sheriff 
Grant said never hunted a man down. 
Did he fear that his own family would 
hesitate to shield a prodigal full-pocket- 
ed with Cerro Gordo gold? Was it 
Rhoda whom he feared to face—Bill’s 
smile grew strained—Rhoda, whom he 
had saved? Or was he such a weakling 
that the memory of a narrow bridge 
should hunt him down? The very con- 
sciousness that those childish voices had 
blurred in his ear the incisive tones of 
Sheriff Grant’s slow dictum turned him 
angrily toward MacGregor’s store. 

But he had to pass the box car, where 
the youngest Castro girl, who had not 
joined them at the platform, was bend- 
ing down to catch in her fat hands the 
dark drops seeping through the cracks 
and falling on the sizzling rail. 

“No place for Carmenita,” called 
Bill, and he caught up the little wrig- 
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gling figure. The curving wet fingers 
pressed against his neck as the grimy 
toes stretched out in the sun. 

“Tahmenita hot,” said the small voice, 
as her black eyes rolled around to his 
face. 

“We'll get something cold for Car- 
menita,” said Bill, and he carried her 
around to the shady side of the car. 
Setting her on the sand, he shoved the 
warped door back with a vigorous push, 
and swung himself on one knee into 
the box car. He lifted the gunnysack 
from the block of ice near the door, and 
broke off with his hobnailed heel a huge 
triangular chunk. He leaned down 
from the door. 

“Catch it, Carmenita!”’ 

She made a circle of her bare arms, 
and stiffened her back as the slippery 
block grazed her upturned nose and 
chin. ‘Then she trotted silently away, 
caressing her dripping treasure with as- 
siduous curves of her scarlet tongue. 

“Funny little chipmunk,” thought 
Bill. 

He turned with abrupt weariness to 
the black coolness. ‘“There’s all the 
afternoon to buy those corduroys,” he 
muttered, suddenly irritable at the chid- 
ing idea. “It’s a good time to sleep 
a bit now.” 

He worked his way between the gun- 
nysacked piles, the wet hay that was 
banked around them crunching under 
his step. Lifting the canvas that had 
crumpled down into a narrow hollow 
on the left side, he filled the chink with 
fresh hay. Then he pulled a dry gun- 
nysack over the soft bed, and curled 
himself into its hollows. 

“Time to sleep now,” he murmured, 
and drew the white sheet over his head. 


E NEVER figured out how long 

afterward, but it must have been 
some change in the light that after a 
time drew him again to the doorway. 
He stood there dazed. 

Tall trees swung swiftly past the 
opening. Donovan clutched the edge 
of the door, and covering his eyes with 
his hand swayed against the wall. A 
shrill whistle rang out and, still helding 
by the creaking boards, he looked out 
through the doorway. Against a white 
hillside, he saw a drift of cloud that 
puffed like steam. Donovan shoved his 
hands deep into his pockets. 

“Johnnie sure forgot to call me,” he 
concluded, and he tugged at the leather 
guard of his Ingersoll. The watch was 
cold and wet when he raised it to his 
ear, and he could hear no sound. But 
the dimness of the light on its face 
made him turn to the door. 

Peaks towered, piercing white, and 
before them, in graded and shifting 
curves of black, rose forests of spruce 
and fir, heavily weighted and banked 
with snow. Moonlight fell over all, 
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strong as sunshine, but with a curious 
changing glimmer. The wind raced 
against Bill’s wet neck, like trickling 
arrows. 

“We're a thousand miles from the 
desert,” he mused, and a strange sweet 
triumph cooled his veins. 

A whistle again shrieked, and there 
was a throbbing as of wheels calmed to 
sullen grinding along the rails. A light 
twinkled from a broad sheet of level 
snow, and the dim square shape of a 
house emerged. It stood back from the 
railroad, and a black line of spruces 
rose behind. Before the house lay an 
icebound river spanned by a narrow 
bridge. Bill drew his hand over his 
face, and stepped out of the bar of 
moonlight into the shadow of the wall. 

A moment later he stood gazing after 
the departing train. Then he turned and 
stepped slowly over the firm snow. The 
light from the house fell on a path that 
led to the bridge across the frozen 
river, but Bill veered swiftly to the left, 
and taking long strides across the ice, 
joined the path beyond the bridge. When 
he reached the shadow of the house, his 
step slackened at the moment that the 
door swung open. 

“Hello, sir!” Bill recognized the thin, 
nervous voice even better than the 
stooped wiry figure. He stepped close 
and clasped the small shoulders. 

“Edgar,” he said, gently. 

“What—what?” The smaller man 
stumbled, throwing his head back on 
his shoulders. ‘“What—you don’t mean 
to say—” 

“It’s me,” said Bill, stepping into the 
light after a swift glance ahead. “I'd 
have known you anywhere. And Amy 
too,” he added, as a square dark woman 
in pink came hesitatingly forward. 
There were children chattering by the 
fire, but no one else in the room. 

“Well, you’re changed,” said Amy, 
scanning him narrowly, as she extended 
a hard white hand. 

“But mighty glad to see you,” said 
Edgar, tardily cordial. ‘Here, young- 
sters, who do you think this is?” 

“Uncle Bill,” came promptly from 
the rug by the big heater. Bill stooped 
over three dark-eyed, partly undressed 
children. They lost no time in return- 
ing to their squabbling. 

“I knew him first,” came with a 
boastful wave of a lank stocking. 

“Yes, when I told you.” ‘There was 
a rap of a small shoe on a bare knee. 
The smallest girl sat silent, lifting great 
eyes to Bill. 

“Rhoda talks to them of you,” said 
Edgar, scattering a handful of rompers 
from a chair of twisted manzanita. 
Bill’s glance swept across the supper 
table and the broken circle of chairs to 
the stairway at the end of the room. 


(Continued on page 278) 
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Bret Harte’s Daughter 


HEN I was asked a short time 

ago to accompany Ethel Bret 

Harte to the office of Overland 
Monthly to inspect Andrew Lakey’s 
new bust of her distinguished father, it 
was with the anticipation of hearing 
many anecdotes of Bret Harte’s life in 
California. I thought perhaps I should 
learn something of the originals of his 
famous characters, of the inception of 
the tales which made him world famous; 
something, certainly, of the birth of 
Overland Monthly back in that golden 
age of California literature. 

But I found that Miss Harte was 
herself on much the same mission. It 
was her first visit to San Francisco—she 
was born after Bret Harte left 
California, never to return— 
and she was eager to secure 
every item concerning her 
father’s experience here. Know- 
ing her father only as of later 
years, Miss Harte has perhaps 
less knowledge of the Bret 
Harte of Overland days than 
the many Californians who 
lived amid the settings of the 
stories which formed a stan- 
dard for Western literature. 

And so she eagerly absorbed 
the atmosphere of San Fran- 
cisco’s “Bohemia,” that quaint- 
ly foreign part of the city to 
which Overland has returned after many 
years. As we stepped from the elevator 
into the offices on the top floor of the 
Sentinel Building, Miss Hart expressed 
her pleasure that the setting was reminis- 
cent of “Under the Eaves,’ one of Bret 
Harte’s early San Francisco stories 
which found locale in the attic of a 
Montgomery street building. 

Miss Harte objects to using the fame 
of her noted father as a stepping stone to 
publicity here, and has avoided an obvious 
use of his name in connection with her 
own mission. In the Overland office, how- 
ever, where she was welcomed by those 
who are endeavoring to maintain in the 
magazine of today the ideals which he 
formulated in 1868, she freely spoke of 
the Bret Harte whom she knew, and of 
that counsel of his which has taken first 
place in her life. I feel there is propriety 
in speaking of it here, for I am sure that 
a ‘first hand’ account of those underlying 
principles which made his writings such 
an influence in the world of literature 
must interest Overland readers. 

To those who boast a personal ac- 
quaintance with him, it will recall pleas- 
ant memories; while to those who know 
him only through his tales of pioneer 
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days will come realization of the brief 
period which separates us from that by- 
gone time of adventure. We will appre- 
ciate more fully the place which was his 
in the cultural development of this state. 

“He lived what he believed,” said 
Miss Harte. “He held that the way to 
find truth and beauty was to be always 
himself—to work from within. He was 
sincere; never a poseur, and with little 
sympathy for those who pretended to be 
other than themselves. He based his val- 
uation of others on that which he found 
within them, not on externals or the valu- 
ation which they placed upon themselves. 





Ethel Bret 


Harte in the Overland Office 


“I remember accompanying him one 
evening to an affair in his honor at 
which he was to meet some potentate of 
prominence. ‘This person owed his place 
purely to circumstance of birth, and held 
a greatly exaggerated idea of his own 
importance. When, during the evening, 
the host attempted to bring my father 
and the potentate together, Bret Harte 
was found off in a corner earnestly con- 
versing with some obscure little woman, 
and refused to interrupt his conversation. 

“On the way home I asked him why 
he had acted so. He said, “That man 
had nothing to give me, or I to give 
him. But from that seemingly unim- 
portant little woman I had an idea which 
will live in a story.’ 

“He found interest even in the unin- 
teresting. As he expressed it once, ‘In 
gathering local color never be bored, in 
case you may miss some good material. 
Study the person who bores you; then 
you can portray that person sympathetic- 
ally.’ ” 


OSSIBLY that remark in_ itself 
may give a better idea of the great 
amount of labor which Bret Harte put 
into his characterization, simply written, 


effortless, as the portraits seem to be. 
Possibly his own sympathetic understand- 
ing of the men and women of those 
earlier days may explain the strong de- 
mand which his characters, even of the 
outcast type, still make upon our sym- 
pathies. 

Miss Harte herself finds in “Mig- 
gles” the deepest understanding and most 
tender compassion for human frailties of 
all her father’s stories. I had held, as do 
most Western readers, that his “Out- 
casts of Poker Flat” gave more than any 
other tale an insight into the character 
of the author, so in listening to the in- 
teresting accounts of this daughter of 
Bret Harte of his almost omniscient 
power of getting inside his 
characters, 1 quite forgot my 
desire for anecdotes of Bret 
Harte’s California days. 

But I must not forget our 
mission to Overland, to inspect 
Mr. Lakey’s bust of Over- 
isa land’s founder: Miss Harte 
ing found it most interesting, as 
4 portraying a younger Bret 
axe Harte than she knew. She 
hea found in it, most interestingly, 
f a strong resemblance to the 
family of the author; a resem- 
blance which the accompany- 
ing illustration give vivid ex- 
pression. 

Miss Harte is not idly in California. 
She is here on a mission which is as 
earnestly a life work as was the literary 
expression of her father. Attainment of 
health through “rhythmic unity of 
breath and gesture” is the gospel she 
preaches, a gospel which she has given 
expression most successfully in England 
and the Continent, and in our own 
Eastern cities. She is in her own person 
a convincing demonstration of the value 
of her methods. But it is interesting to 
know that Ethel Bret Harte has not en- 
tirely stepped aside from literary pur- 
suits. She, too, is a writer; and has 
taught and is teaching those whose de- 
sire is for the artistic expression of their 
ideas rather than for the purely commer- 
cial product. For Pot Boilers, Miss 


Harte has neither time nor patience. 


And so I hope that it may be found 
possible to keep here in the city which 
Bret Harte made famous, the city which 
gave him material and place for his early 
work, this interesting daughter who links 
the old with the new, Ethel Bret Harte. 
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A California Spring Festival 


thousand voices from the infinite 
Are heard as long forgotten 
mysteries; 

Scraps of old lilts from youth's loved 
memories, 

Runes of far islands, palm-crested and 
shell-white; 

Star magic woven from old firelight: 


Music, all yearning, out of dim love 
pleas; 

And here they surge in leafy hours like 
these, 

lor spring is here in matchless, blossomy 
flight! 


And lo! here reign the 
flowers fresh as snow, 

Fair as a light that limns 
a dreamy star. 

Softer than foam where 
sea-tides come and go. 
Sharp as the flash of the 
meteors mystic car, 
Filmy as clouds the sum- 
mery south winds blow; 
Lovely with life, they 
speak of things that are! 
—Henry Meade Bland. 


HE ancient Diony- 

sian revelries, the 

corn husking mer- 
rymakings of the South, 
and the New England 
Feast of Thanksgiving 
were all ceremonies of 
fruitage. The grape was 
ripe, the corn was yellow 
in the sheaf, the apple was 
juicy, and the turkey was 
fat for the oven. The 
harvest season was over; 
the fruitage prophecy was fulfilled. ‘The 
logic was that of rejoicing. 

But the California blossom festival is 
a joy in the hues of promise. The fruit 
of the prune, the peach, the apricot, is 
yet a mere speck in the bud, which is un- 
folding its white wings to the soft mid- 
spring airs. Branches, dormant, and 
rough, and darkened for long winter 
months, now burst miraculously into bil- 
lions of snow-crystals. The most deli- 
cate of all perfumes flies on the winds. 

The urge and the surge of spring is 
at hand, winter is past. The human 
child-heart is a-thrill. 

Sidney Williams, Saratoga’s and the 
Santa Clara Valley’s high priest of the 
blossoming year, having caught the spirit 
of the snowy orchard-wonder, drew his 
coterie of nature-loving farmers about 
him and said, “Let us celebrate now, 
not in autumn; and let us celebrate the 
birth of the fruit; let us be happy and 
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and thankful with praise and 


merry 
because of the promise in the 


song, 
blossom.” 

And the Reverend Sidney Williams 
created the blossom-day celebration, the 
feast now time-honored in flowery cen- 
tral California. 

This was more than a score of years 
ago; and the ceremony verily religious at 
the same time human in its feeling, has 
grown from year to year, till now a 
true orchardist would no more think of 
failing to lift his heart in musical joy 
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at the miracle of white petals and odor- 
ous winds, than he would forget his 
autumnal Thanksgiving when harvest 


is finished. 


T first, the Saratoga feast of the 

blossoms was mainly for adults, 
but of late years the spirit of childhood 
and youth has played its larger spon- 
taneous part; and at the last March 
function centering in the Santa Clara 
Valley it was the Spring-song, the Elfin 
dance, the white-arrayed maiden, that 
were one with the storm of blossoms and 
made the mysterious mystical spirit of 
the flowers a reality. 

Elementary school, high school, and 
college worked together in the blossomy 
rites which occupied, not an hour or two, 
as it was in the beginning; but over 
three full days, the preliminary cere- 
mony being on the San Jose Teachers’ 
College Quadrangle and Campus where 


broad lawns and climbing vines and sem- 
pervirons graced the setting. 

It was from among the college stu- 
dents the Blossom Queen was chosen. 
President Snyder, appointed by the San 
Jose Chamber of Commerce to choose 
the sovereign, insisted that hair shorn in 
the prevailing fashion should be a quali- 
fication of her gracious majesty, and that 
men-students of the college should be the 
selecting judges. 

‘The queen was not only crowned in 
accordance with ancient historical cus- 
toms, but crowned by the Spirit of 
Spring bodied forth in most. striking 


A Portion of the Blossom Festival; in the grounds of the State Teachers’ College 


series of songs and dances worked out 
by the State College kindergarten, 
domestic art, physical education, and mu- 
sic departments assisted by faculties of 
neighboring high schools; so that the 
hundreds of youthful girls swayed and 
eddied about the throne like nymphs and 
oreads fresh from the forest. 

Miss Isobel MacKensie, said concern- 
ing the crowning, after it had taken 
place in the manner of the Spirit of 
Spring, she believed that this phase of 
the celebration would from now on 
evolve till it became the most fascinat- 
ing aspect of the festival. 

The last and the no less important 
and pleasing part of the blossom pageant 
was at Saratoga where song and poetic 
expression in the season’s delight were 
bodied forth in a great chorus of col- 


lege and high school singers. 

*The State College Committee in charge 
consisted of Miss MacKensie, Miss Alice 
Bassler, and Miss Ida M. Fisher. 
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WAY BACK in the early days, 
when California was still in the 
formative period of her existence, 

and had just emerged from the rule of 
the easy going, pleasure loving Span- 
iards to take her place, full grown, in 
the union of states, a grim tragedy took 
place which for years thereafter left a 
blot in the fair escutcheon of California’s 
name. This was no less than the wan- 
ton hanging of a woman; a pretty little 
Mexican woman, at once the pet and 
plaything of the rough miners of the 
camp among whom she lived. She was 
known simply as Juanita; if she had 
any other name history does not recall 
the fact. 

It is true she was a wanton, a Del- 
ilah, but she was tolerated with a good 
natured indifference, as one of the neces- 
sary evils of the times. Juanita might 
have gone her obscure little way un- 
heralded and unsung, but suddenly she 
was precipitated into the limelight, and 
became the unhappy victim of an angry 
mob’s drunken lust for revenge. It is 
true that she committed murder; that, 
knowing no law save that of her own 
desires, she had in a moment of un- 
reasoning rage taken the life of a man, 
a popular miner of the camp, and for 
that one act she fulfilled literally the old 
biblical saying: “A life for a life.” This 
is the story: 

California in those wild, mad days 
just after the gold rush was peopled 
with an heterogeneous conglomeration 
of peoples from every country on the 
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Juanita 


By B. G. ROUSSEAU 


globe. The clerk and school teacher 
rubbed elbows with the red _ shirted 
miners and the laborers, or the more 
picturesque gambler who hailed from 
down south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
Out of this cymophaneous gathering 
some sort of law and order was slowly 
evolving. For awhile the profane and 
vulgar seemed to rule, as witness the 
naming of their mining camps, crude 
temporary affairs for the most part, vil- 
lages full of bustle and life today, to- 
morrow deserted ; the stores closed, iron 
shutters drawn across the windows, iron 
bars on the doors, while the fickle miners 
took their departure for more fruitful 
fields leaving their erstwhile camp to 
the mercies of the wild beasts of the 
range. 

Among the names bestowed on some 
of the camps in those early days were 
Port Wine and Brandy City; both flour- 
ishing camps. There was also Hog 
Plateau and Slug Canyon, not forget- 
ting the flourishing city of Jackassville, 
named by the matter of fact miners 
after six jackasses, in more polite par- 
lance, mules, who roamed the plains in 
the immediate vicinity of the camp in 
those days. 


OWNIEVILLE was one of the 
larger and more substantial camps. 
Above it loomed the towering peaks of 
Sierra Buttes, crowned with eternal 
snow. The hills were covered with 








The 


Blossom Queen and her court 
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giant pines and cedar, standing close 
together like watchful giants, for as yet 
the ax of the woodsman had not pene- 
trated their virgin fastness. The city 
itself was one of the most populous 
camps in the state, a city composed for 
the most part of tents with here and 
there a stone or wooden building to 
break the monotony. Law and order 
were practically unheard of, and mob 
law was the rule. 

The refining influence of woman was 
practically unknown, few men caring to 
take their families into such uncertain, 
chaotic conditions. The few women in 
the camp were mostly Mexicans, and 
between the Americans and the Mexi- 
cans waged a deadly feud. California 
had been a member of the American 
union since 1846, nearly five years, 
nevertheless there was a strong feeling 
of prejudice against the Mexicans, who 
were regarded by the Americans as in- 
truders and were forbidden by hastily 
and loosely constructed laws to do many 
things. Among the things forbidden 
them was mining, so naturally they 
turned to gambling for a living. ““They 
were practically aliens in a land once con- 
trolled by them; a land, which but for 
the ceaseless, untiring efforts of Father 
Serra, would perhaps never have been 
theirs.” 

In the midst of all this lived Juanita, 
half Spanish, half Mexican, a small, 
frail woman who bore herself proudly 
and gracefully. She was a creature of 
moods and impulses. Her large brown 
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eyes were soft and mild one moment and 
sparkling with anger the next. She was 
cursed with a high temper which knew 
no bounds, but as soon as the vials of 
her wrath were emptied she did not har- 
bor revenge. She used on state occasions 
to array herself in the national dress of 
her country in all its colorful pic- 
turesqueness, and was a well known 
character on the streets of the small set- 
tlement. 

The day after the nation’s birthday 
was one long to be remembered. Whisky 
had flowed freely the day before and 
nerves and tempers were on the ragged 
edge. Among the miners who had cele- 
brated not wisely but too well was Joe 
Cannon, a huge Scotchman, hailing from 
Australia. He was a veritable Her- 
cules, standing six feet in his stocking 
feet and weighing over 230 pounds, a 
rough, good-natured fellow; his com- 
panions English and Scotch sailors who 
came to the port and a handful of Aus- 
tralians. 

Cannon when drunk became wildly 
hilarious. With a crowd of his boon 
companions he rushed through the town 
after dark had fallen, knocking on the 
doors of dwelling houses, and when the 
summons was answered offering the per- 
son a drink. In the course of their good 


Downieville Today—The site of the bridge where 
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time they came to the home of Juanita, 
a frail clapboard shanty whose door was 
fastened only with leather hinges. This 
fell in no time before the vigorous as- 
sault upon it of Cannon and his com- 
panions. 

Juanita and her reputed husband, a 
Mexican gambler, were within. The 
usual formality of offering a drink was 
gone through with, but was met with a 
stony silence, and the revellers departed. 


The next morning on being told of 
how he had disported himself the night 
previously Cannon started out good na- 
turedly to apologize to Juanita for his 
actions. Accompanied by a companion 
he reached the shanty. Juanita and her 
companion were standing talking in the 
doorway. Cannon had a slight knowl- 
edge of Spanish and began speaking to 
the Mexican. He stood directly in front 
of the door, his hands on either side of 
the door posts. 

At his approach Juanita had disap 
peared within the shack, now she reap- 
peared, one hand concealed beneath the 
voluminous folds of her skirt. Quick 
as a flash she brought her hand out, for 
a moment the sun glittered on a thin, 
rapier point, the next moment she drove 
the knife with all the strength of her 
pent up fury, deep in the Scotchman’s 
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breast. So great was the force back of 
the blow that the knife went through 
the breast bone and clear into the heart. 
Nothing short of intense passion could 
have given her the power to strike such 
a blow. 

With a groan Cannon reeled back- 
ward and fell in an ungainly sprawl 
on the street. His companion fled panic 
stricken to give the news to the town. 
Meantime, her anger gone, Juanita 
gazed in horror at her dreadful deed, 
then ran screaming to the Magnolia 
Saloon, where she burst through the 
door crying out incoherently that she 
had just killed a man and asking pro- 
tection. 

As soon as the dread cry of “murder” 
was raised in town and the facts be- 
came known, indignation reached a high 
pitch and cries of “Lynch the damn 
greaser!”’ resounded on all sides. The 
smouldering race hatred flamed forth in 
a moment. The sheriff took Juanita to 
the little log jail, while the dead man’s 
body was laid out in the court house 
preparatory to holding the coroner’s in- 
quest. 

Soon another cry—‘clean out the 
Greasers!”’ resounded on the air. Hear- 
ing it, and knowing all too well the 
feeling against them, the Mexicans 
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thereupon decamped from the town and 
down the river out of harm’s way. De- 
frauded of their vengeance the mob then 
turned their attention to Juanita sitting 
huddled in a miserable, dejected heap in 
her bare little cell. They battered in 
the jail door and seizing the trembling 
woman, hurried her unceremoniously to 
the court house. 

Here court was convened and 12 jury- 
men selected. Two lawyers were se- 
lected for the prosecution, but no one 
for the defense until a young man from 
Nevada, named Thayer, volunteered his 
services. He entered upon his duties 
with a heavy heart, well knowing that 
sentiment was all against his client. 
Nevertheless he mounted a barrel and 
in impassioned tones called upon the as- 
sembled mob to take heed of what they 
were doing. He called upon them to 
remember the women they loved and 
had left behind them when they came 
to this rough, wild country, and with 
tears in his eyes besought them in the 
name of the mother who bore them to 
refrain from the awful act they con- 
templated. 

His eloquence failed to appeal to their 
better sentiments. With growls and 
curses they kicked away the barrel on 
which he stood, picked him up, none 
too gently, and hurled him headlong into 
the midst of the angry crowd, who 
promptly rained blows and kicks upon 
him. More dead than alive he man- 
aged to make his way through the mob 
and fled, his torn clothing streaming in 
the wind, to the hills, where he re- 
mained for the next two days. 


S WAS TO BE EXPECTED, 
the jury promptly brought in a 
verdict of “Guilty.” All through the 
excitement of the trial Juanita sat like 
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some Indian warrior, stolid and indif- 
ferent to what went on around her. 
That all the men present were not ac- 
tuated by a lust for blood is attested 
by the fact that in a futile effort to 
save her life, Dr. C. D. Aiken endeav- 
ored to prove her enceinte. The angry 
crowd received his statement with hoots 
and jeers of derision, but as he was in- 
sistent they appointed Doctors Kibbe, 
Chase and Carr to give the woman fur- 
ther examination. In a few moments 
they returned and reported their col- 
leagues’ finding to be false, and like the 
unfortunate lawyer who had defended 
her Aiken was forced to hurriedly leave 
town. 

Juanita was sentenced to hang and 
given four hours in which to prepare 
for death. She was taken back to her 
shanty under guard, and there, still care- 
less and unafraid, she made her last 
preparations. Her few belongings she 
quickly disposed of to relatives and 
friends, then dressing herself in her 
holiday attire, she announced she was 
ready, and was taken to the bridge 
which crossed the Yuba. 

The bridge had in the middle two 
uprights which rose at the sides above 
the floor, and a beam overhead. A piece 
of scgntling was lashed from one pole 
to the other about four feet from the 
floor. ‘The rope and noose were placed 
in position and a step ladder was pro- 
vided for the unfortunate woman to 
mount to the scantling which formed 
the crude trap. 

Juanita, accompanied by a number of 
friends all apparently far more fright- 
ened than she, approached the place of 
doom. Slowly, but with unfaltering 
steps she came upon the bridge, and 
stood at the foot of the gallows. She 
shook hands with her friends, in a calm 
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voice bade them farewell, and with un- 
faltering steps mounted the ladder. The 
last thing she did was to remove from 
her head the man’s hat she had bor- 
rowed, and with a deft turn of her 
wrist send it sailing over the heads of 
the mob until it reached the hands of 
its owner in safety. She had arranged 
her long blue-black hair high on her 
head, then with her own hands she ad- 
justed the noose around her neck, and 
exclaiming: “Adios, Senors!’” raised 
her handkerchief as a sign that she was 
ready. 

Promptly two pistols barked out, and 
two men with axes promptly hacked 
at the rope which supported the scant- 
ling on which the woman stood, but in 
the excitement only one man’s ax cut 
through the rope so that only one side 
fell and poor Juanita’s body lodged in 
its fall. There was a cry of horror 
which went up from the assembled mul- 
titude mingled with round Spanish and 
American oaths at the executioner’s 
carelessness. The mistake was quickly 
rectified, the rope cut through and Jua- 
nita fell to her death. 

The rope was new, and Juanita’s 
slight body twisted around and around 
like a ghastly top. The body was al- 
lowed to hang for half an hour then 
cut down and delivered into the hands 
of her friends, who took it to her cabin. 
Rumor ran about the town that the 
woman was not dead and that her 
friends were endeavoring to revive her, 
whereupon with yells’ and oaths the 
angry mob again rushed to the cabin de- 
claring they would hang her over again 
if the least spark of life remained, but 
Juanita was beyond their further ven- 
geance, lying calm and still and dead 
before them. 





From a man-made canyon’s lonely gorge, 


Alone I hail far home-sick stars; 
While my own sordid fingers forge 
My aching spirit’s prison bars. 


O glad stars! guarding cool, still canyons deep, 
Once more bend low and kiss me fast asleep. 


The cars, the lamps, the things that blight 
Make mad with life the Great White Way. 
Ill-lighted holes turn day to night; 
Ten thousand things turn night to day. 


In vain I crave the bird-song and 


The orange blossoms and the olive trees. 


New York 


By JOHN T. GRANT 


From early dawn to dawn next day 


Tense hordes of people seethe and pour 
Out of, into, the crazed subway; 
Mad toiling ants through earthen door. 


I dream of night-birds and the moon-lit dark, 
The owls’ “hoo-hoo,” the drear coyotes’ bark. 


O mad mob! whirled in raving dream 
Of fame, or fun, or glittering gold; 


Your hectic souls with joys might teem 


the bees, 


That live beyond the blight of mould— 
If you could see!—but blind, with blood-shot eye, 
You flame, then glow, then burn to ash—and die. 
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HE little old woman in the rough 

log and sod ranch house rushed 

to the only window in the west 
wall of the building and pulled the cur- 
tain aside. ‘The driving rain on the 
other side of the glass seemed to strike 
her in the face, but she pressed her 
brow against the pane in an effort to 
see the creature whose slushing foot- 
steps she had heard. In the series of 
brilliant lightning flashes she saw a man, 
head and body twisted against the storm, 
riding in the direction of the corrals 
on a horse whose wet hide glistened in 
the unnatural light. 

She drew back. It was none of the 
boys. Not one of their horses was so 
large and powerful as this animal, nor 
were any of the boys themselves as big 
as this rider who hunched over his plod- 
ding horse. By the next flash of light- 
ning she saw that he had dismounted 
and was leading the dripping beast 
through the barn door, which he had 
opened. 

She dropped the curtain and began 
to build up the fire in the deep, open 
fireplace. In this new Dakota country 
of the eighties every stranger was a 
friend until he proved himself other- 
wise. Though her secret fear of that 
new, wild land might have caused her 
to deny the wanderer entrance, her Vir- 
ginia hospitality demanded that he be 
welcomed. 

The slush of quick moving feet 
warned her that the stranger was ap- 
proaching. For a moment she heard him 
cleaning his boots on the rude scraper 
fastened to the narrow porch; then a 
sharp decisive knock sounded on the 
door. Slowly Mrs. Hastin lifted the 
heavy bar, and, as the door swung open, 
she stepped back out of the circle of 
light thrown from the fireplace. 

The man framed by the doorway was 
large; against the velvet blackness of 
the night he seemed almost gigantic. 
His dark eyes swept the room intently 
for an instant, then came to rest on 
Mrs. Hastin. 

“May I come in?” he asked abruptly, 
though not roughly. 

“Surely.” Mrs. Hastin shook off her 
feeling of fear and came forward. 

The man did not move, however, but 
continued to regard her as before. “Are 
you here alone?” he asked sharply. 

“Yes.” Her fear returned. 

He looked at her keenly. 
always alone?” 

“No, the boys have all gone to town.” 
She smoothed her hair with nervous fin- 
gers. “I expect them back any time,” 


she added. 


“Are you 
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Barrister 


By H. ROYER MORSE 


The man looked instinctively over his 
shoulder, then turned with a shrug. “Is 
your name Hastin?” he inquired sud- 
denly. 

“Yes.” 

Slowly he turned away, and 
thought for an instant that he was about 
to leave, but instead he pulled off his 
broad, dripping Stetson and wet over- 
coat and hung them on the peg outside 
the door. He kicked off his muddy 
boots, knocked them against the side 
of the house, and, carrying them in his 
hand, he crossed to the fire and placed 
one on either side of the hearth. 


Mrs. Hastin watched her strange 
guest with a little less apprehension. 
These were thoughtful acts, not those 
of an evil man. As he stood leaning his 
head against the mantel piece, his long 
fingers stretched toward the blaze, he 
looked less formidable than before. At 
last he straightened and stood looking 
at the daguerreotype hung above the 
fire place. “My name,” he said sudden- 
ly, “is Barrister.” 


she 


Barrister! Had he struck her, she 
would have been no more stunned. Bar- 
rister was in her house, under her roof! 
Barrister, the upriver sheepman, on 
whose hands were blamed a dozen cold- 
blooded murders. Barrister, who had 
driven out the cattle with his flocks of 
sharp hoofed, blatting devils! 


Mrs. Hastin was staggered. This 
was the man who was held largely re- 
sponsible for the war between the sheep- 
men of the hills and the cattlemen of 
the plains. She had had one son killed 
during the last outbreak. She recalled 
the words of Bobby, another son, who 
had been entangled in the trouble. “I 
got his horse, Ma,” he had said, speak- 
ing of Barrister. “I saw him going over 
a ridge and took a long shot at him, 
and, when we got there, we found blood 
on the trail, and the tracks showed that 
he’d had to dismount.” 


O THIS was Barrister. Her im- 
) pulse to flee into the night was 
checked only by the frequent peals of 
thunder and the swish of falling rain. 
Her guest, however, had drawn up a 
chair and had seated himself before the 
fire. As he sat there, his light half- 
coppery hair ruffed against the warm 
cushion, she was unable to link him 
with his reputed deeds; yet his appear- 
ance confirmed what she had heard con- 
cerning his features. 
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head and 


“Any 


raised his 
looked at her interrogatively. 
chance of getting anything to eat?” he 
inquired. 

Mrs. Hastin managed to articulate an 


Suddenly he 


affirmative. Keeping as far from her 
unwelcome guest as she could, she be- 
gan hurriedly to prepare a meal on the 
little stove, which stood in one corner 
of the room. Barrister got up and wan- 
dered aimlessly about. He examined 
curiously a long rifle hanging above the 
door and finally picked up a violin case 
from the corner. He opened it and half 
lifted the instrument from its velvet 
rest. When he raised his eyes, he found 
Mrs. Hastin regarding him anxiously. 
“Do you play?” he asked quickly. 

She shook her head and turned away. 
“John did, but he’s dead,” she answered 
slowly. 

“Ah.” The man replaced the viclin 
softly and set the case back in the cor- 
ner. He returned to the fire and stood 
quietly there while Mrs. Hastin placed 
the food on the table. 

“Tt’s ready,” she announced shortly 
and was promptly sorry she had spoken 
so curtly; though she had no desire to 
say more. 

Barrister placed a chair by the table; 
then, seeing there was only one plate, 
he looked at Mrs. Hastin questioningly. 
“Have you eaten?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “I was waitin’ 
for the boys,”’ she explained lamely. 

Barrister quickly placed a chair at 
the other side of the table. “They 
can’t possibly get here tonight,” he said 
pointedly. “An hour ago the river was 
a seething torrent a quarter of a mile 
wide. It’s humanly impossible to cross 
it. That’s why I came here. I—I 
didn’t know you lived here,” he fin- 
ished apologetically. 

Reluctantly Mrs. Hastin set another 
place and seated herself across the 
table from Barrister, who prompt- 
ly passed her the bacon and followed it 
with corn bread and gravy. When he 
tasted the bacon he smacked his lips 
with enjoyment. ‘“That’s bacon,” he 
said solemnly. ‘That tastes like bacon 
I used to eat back home.” 

Mrs. Hastin looked at him quickly 
but said nothing. It had never occured 
to her that he might have had a home. 
There was a silence. Barrister laid 
down his fork and looked at her steadily 
with his smiling brown eyes. “I see 
that daguerreotype is marked Wheel- 
ing,” he said at last. “Are you from 
Virginia, by any chance?” 


(Continued on page 280) 
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Thad Welch Pioneer and Painter 


ELCH obtained a permit to 
sketch in the Paris streets but 
most of the time he preferred 

to work along the Seine. This same per- 
mit written by the “Prefet de Police” 
is in the possession of the writer and is 
an interesting old document. Yellow and 
spotted with age, the ink faded though 
legible, it is couched in the polite and 


By HELEN VERNON REID 
(Continued from last month) 


Most artists of the Munich school 
later got more atmosphere and sunlight 
from the Barbizon Artists and he was 
no exception. While omitting the high 
lights and golden sunlight which in after 
years distinctively marked his work, 


tified with it before his sojourn in Eu- 
rope, the fact was overwhelmingly ap- 
parent that the revolution in art had 
not been confined to the Continent. 
During 1875-1876, a group of young 
American painters returned from France 
trained in the newest methods of the 
French school, becoming in many in- 
stances teachers in our art schools and 
thus spreading the knowledge of 





extravagant phrases character- 
istic of the French and so con- 
trary to our concise business 
epistles. 

One day while sketching at 
Grez, a suburb of Paris, Welch 
met H. Reynolds Blummer and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Stop- 
ping at an inn for lunch, Blum- 
mer met his friend Fanny Os- 
borne,. whom he forthwith in- 
troduced to Stevenson and our 
artist. They spent the remainder 
of the day sauntering about the 
old town and at dusk returned 
to Paris. 

On one occasion Welch and 
his companion Pauli, with Wil- 
liam Dannat, visited the studio 
of a fellow artist in Paris. They 
were glancing over his collection 
of studies and the host turning 
aside remarked: 











“Oh, it’s no I can’t 
paint.” 

Dannat answered in his high 
falsetto voice, “Who the hell said you 
could.” 

This frankness among artists seems 
proverbial and in many instances the 
bonds of friendship are so secure that 
no offense is taken. 

Henry Raschen tells a story of Welch 
that is characteristic of this bluntness. 

On calling at Welch’s studio one day 
Raschen and a fellow artist were look- 
ing at his pictures, Welch lay on a 
couch over in the corner apparently 
asleep and so they amused themselves 
making naive comments and scrutiniz- 
ing his work. Raschen’s friend stood 
most of the time about two feet from 
the painting concerning which he gave 
his criticism. Suddenly, a voice from 
the recumbent figure in the corner 
shouted : 

“Hey there! That’s no way to look at 
a picture, you don’t want to smell it!” 

Many of Welch’s French sketches re- 
mind one of Corot; for like his famous 
predecessor he saw nature as a pattern 
of masses, softened against the spaces 
of the sky, ignoring the analytical and 
adopting the synthetical method of rep- 
resenting nature. Later he was greatly 
influenced by Daubigny. 


use, 


Work 


Thad Welch at 


Welch then dealt in the soft gray tones, 
the leaden sky and subdued landscape, 
which then accorded possibly with his 
moods and was the expression of his 
inner self. 

Cattle, which were so vital 
later work, now began to absorb his 
attention and he unquestionably felt the 
influence of the famous Troyon whose 
painting was said to be the most sym- 
pathetic of the century. One art critic 
claiming that “in the painting of ani- 
mals and their homes Troyon was the 
greatest painter of this or any other 
century.” 


ONDITIONS in the art world 
[- were greatly changed when Welch 
returned to America in the Spring of 
1881. Although he had not been iden- 


Note: In the first installment of the bio- 
graphy the statement was made that Russell 
Welch, after leaving his family on the Ore- 
gon farm, was never heard from again. 
Since this was put in print information has 
come to hand that the elder Welch, after an 
absence of years, returned to his fanily. 
It was not until 1897, however, that Thad 
Welch was informed of his father’s return. 
This was during a visit of the artist to 
Oregon, some time after Russell Welch's 


death. 


in his 


the new technique until the 
French method of teaching has 
become the basis of instruction 
in this country. 

They met at first with con- 
siderable opposition from the 
older men of the National Acad- 
emy of Design who regarded 
them somewhat as revolutionar- 
ies, disturbers of almost sacred 
traditions, troublesome and dan- 
gerous and not to be encour- 
aged. 

However, John La Farge, the 
famous landscape painter, with- 
out hesitation gave them en- 
couragement and support and by 
his assistance the “Society of 
American Artists” was founded 
in 1877. Therefore when the 
second group of painters re- 
turned to America with all the 
novel and revolutionary meth- 
ods of the Munich and Paris 
schools, they found students at 
home had already assimilated the inspira- 
tion of the best of the French masters of 
landscape, but they had assimilated it on 
a basis of native training and practice. 

Consequently, when Welch returned 
he found the American students and 
art-loving public fully acquainted with 
the new school and its achievements and 
heartily responsive to the work of a 
student from abroad. ‘This was en- 
couraging, as nothing is so difficult as 
to be the forerunner in any new move- 
ment. People tenaciously adhere to the 
old, and the pioneer, whether in art 
or in science, is apt to receive more 
contempt than approbation. 

While in Europe, Welch had corre- 
sponded with his patroness, Mrs. Den- 
nison, and on learning that she was liv- 
ing at Sing Sing, now Ossining, on the 
banks of the Hudson, he directed his 
steps thither immediately upon his re- 
turn to the United States. 

Mrs. Dennison was delighted with 
the work of her protege and prophesied 
that a brilliant future lay ahead of 
him. Finding a suitable place to board 
in the neighborhood Welch proceeded 
to paint a number of pictures for Mrs. 
Dennison, scenes along the Hudson 
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which she admired, and upon the re- 
ceipt of each of these her delight was 
unbounded. 


Welch secured a few pupils, one be- 
ing William Woodworth, a relative of 
Samuel Woodworth, the author of the 
“Old Oaken Bucket.” 


Besides this, he made several crayon 
portraits for orders. This was before 
the cheap photographic enlargements 
were in vogue and consequently there 
was considerable demand for crayon 
portraits. By this means Welch was 
able to live quite comfortably, for his 
actual needs were small as he early 
found how much he could do without, 
an art with which the average person 
nowadays is unacquainted. 


Orn day in September when the 
co 


Autumn foliage was ablaze with 
or and great masses of red, yellow 
and purple leaves converted the steep 
hillsides into a veritable “garden for 
the gods,” Welch was sketching in a 
secluded creek bed near the “Devil’s 
Steps.” This is a rocky formation in 
the shape of steps, as if nature, an- 
ticipating man’s curiosity to see what 
lay on the other side of this wooded hill- 
side, had devised this mode for his as- 
cension. 


There is a legend current to the ef- 
fect that the devil once lived in this 
glen and was asked by the water-nymphs 
to depart, as he caused too much dis- 
cord among them. Upon his replying 
that the hillsides were too steep and 
there was no way out the Naiad of the 
stream caused these rocky steps to ap- 
pear so that nothing could hinder his 
departure. When once on the crest 
above, all the water-nymphs heaved a 
sigh of relief which shook the hillside, 
causing a number of huge stones to fall 
from the stairway and making it ab- 
solutely impossible for the devil to 
descend again into the glen. However 
we may doubt the veracity of this tale, 
suffice it the rocky projections are still 
there and to this day are called “The 
Devil’s Steps.” 

On the September afternoon in ques- 
tion, Welch had seated himself at the 
foot of the “Devil’s Steps” and was 
so busy sketching that he failed to no- 
tice a tall young girl approaching who 
halted on catching sight of him. 

She was coming home from school 
and her usual course was up the “Devil’s 
Steps,” but on seeing a stranger paint- 
ing there she altered her course and 
seeking a secluded path walked some 
distance around in order to avoid him. 
The path, however, led to the top of 
the “Devil’s Steps” and gaining this 
point of vantage she looked down, just 
at that moment the painter raised his 
eyes from his canvas and they exchanged 
glances. 
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A few days later Welch returned and 
sketched the creek with two little girls 
and a boy he found playing there. He 
became interested in them, thinking that 
they were superior to the average coun: 
try children, and speaking German to 
them was greatly surprised when they 
replied in the same language. Later in 
the day the children brought their moth- 
er and elder sister to see the artist who 
had put them in a picture. Welch spoke 
German so fluently that Mrs. Pilat 
thought he was a countryman of hers 
and bade him come up to the house 


when he had finished his sketching for 





NO LABOR AFTER DEATH 


O labor after death—Is it the end 
Of strength, of heart, of hope, of 
everything 
That makes of Time and of Time’s 
offering— 
Existence? No more will footsteps wend 
To meet the needed want, or hands 
extend 
The loaf, the cruse of oil; the helps 
that bring 
From clouds of sorrow, joy and 
comforting, 
The earthly love, the handclasp of a 
friend. 


No labor after death—and will it be 

No more of toil and honest recompense? 

After this busy life, to silent keep 

With folded hands through ll 

eternity? 

Grant Thou our prayer O, God, when 
we go hence 

It be to labor wot to dreamless sleep. 


—Amy Whittlesey Hamlin. 





the day, and partake of their evening 
meal. Nothing loath Welch accepted 
her hospitable offer and soon formed the 
habit of frequenting the Pilat home. 


It was a large roomy house, situated 
on a rising knoll with oaks and maple 
trees at the side and back but command- 
ing a spacious view of the valley and 
the Hudson from its many windows. 


A homey-home with happy children’s 
voices and a constant stir going on, but 
judiciously governed by the motherly 
Mrs. Pilat, who was never happier than 
when extra places were set at her table. 


Her husband, Carl Pilat, was an 
Austrian, having been born at Santa 
Agatha, not far from the border of 
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Bohemia. When a very young man 

he, in concert with Carl Schurz and 

many other students, tried to overthrow 

the government and establish a republic. 

The attempt being unsuccessful he fled 

- _— and a price was set upon his 
ead. 


His uncle, Baron von Pilat, was a 
member of the nobility, but this did 
not deter Carl in his democratic ideas. 


Welch readily recognized in the eldest 
daughter, Ludmilla, the girl with whom 
he had exchanged glances at the “Devil’s 
Steps.” Ludmilla, however, had noth- 
ing to say on the subject, for she was 
a very shy girl, though tall for her four- 
teen years. If she chanced to be in 
the room alone and obliged to entertain 
the artist before her mother appeared, 
she would call in her small sisters and 
play bean-bag, getting Welch to join 
in. 

Welch was always interested in the 
development of children and the younger 
members of the Pilat home consequently 
absorbed a lot of his attention. 


He bought Emma Pilat her first good 
violin. She was afterwards teacher of 
violin in Vassar College and now makes 
concert tours of the Eastern States. 


HE Pilat family proved to be a 

talented one; Anna later became 
Hamilton Wright Mabie’s secretary and 
was for years on the staff of The Out- 
look magazine; while Carl Pilat is the 
architect for greater Manhattan, besides 
during the World War laying out vari- 
ous war camps in the United States, 
the largest of which was Camp Lewis at 
Tacoma, Washington. 


One day after the artist had been a 
frequent visitor at the Pilat home for 
about two years, Ludmilla showed 
Welch a drawing she had made during 
the interval since his previous visit. He 
was greatly surprised and remarked: 


“If I had known you could do that, 
I would have set you at it long ago.” 


From then on he gave her instruc- 
tion. The first oil she attempted was 
a bunch of grapes. It was so difficult 
that she cried. 


“Don’t you know, Milla,” said her 
teacher kindly, “that oil and water don’t 
mix,” at which she was forced to smile 
through her tears and begin again on 
the difficult grapes. 


Whenever Welch spoke of leaving 
Ossining the gentle Ludmilla’s heart 
sank and this was her first realization 
that Thad Welch meant more to her 
than the other visitors who frequented 
her home. Welch himself felt the bond 
which their similar tastes and pleasures 
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had established between them and this 
was what urged him to leave, before 
the desire to remain became too pro- 
nounced. However, it was easy to be 
dissuaded and he stayed on and on in 
Ossining, dreading when the time should 
come when he would be obliged to tear 
himself away from this genial home cir- 
cle—the happiest by far that he had ever 
known. Here he was able for a time 
to forget the sorrows which obtruded 
upon his mind, like ghosts from the past 
which he wished to forget. 

His evenings in the Pilat home were 
the greatest joy in his life; the cordial 
geniality of Mr. Pilat and his wife and 
the unrestrained admiration and confi- 
dence of the younger members of the 
family did much to counteract the bit- 
terness that his experiences had de- 
veloped in his kindly nature. Finally, 
when the time for his departure was at 
hand, he knew that it was too late, his 
heart had something to say in the matter. 

He made a clean breast of it to Lud- 
milla’s parents, telling them in detail of 
his sorrowful experience abroad and his 
subsequent divorce. That he loved their 
eldest daughter they had seen for some 
time even before he was conscious of 
it himself, for mother’s eyes see quickly, 
and that Ludmilla loved the artist was 
equally known. Therefore, though they 
regretted the disparity of their ages, she 
being but sixteen and he thirty-nine, they 
gave their consent, and on July 14, 1883, 
they were married at the old home in 
Ossining. Living there until the fol- 
lowing Spring, they left for New York 
City and afterwards went to Boston. 

While in New York, one evening 
Welch and his bride visited “the Ger- 
sons” at their apartment. The prospec- 
tive son-in-law, William Merritt Chase, 
was absent that evening but they were 
much interested in his friend Robert 
Blum, the artist, who was very enter- 
taining. 

Turning to Welch he remarked that 
if he were considering his pleasure he 
would go to Hackensack (where the 
Gersons spent the summer) but as he 
had to work he would go to Europe. 
A remark which greatly puzzled Lud- 
milla for she could not understand how 
any one could prefer a country resort 
to a trip to Europe, but the genial com- 
pany of the interesting Gerson family 
seemed more than a compensation to 
the artist. 

Through William Merritt Chase, who 
virtually took New York by storm on 
returning from Munich, Welch worked 
for the Art Publisher, Louis Prang, 
painting the pictures which were after- 
wards lithographed and used as studies 
for art students. Likewise, Thomas 
Hill, George Inness and Thomas 
Moran, besides many others, made 
studies for Prang to lithograph. It is 
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The Cabin in Steep Ravine 





said that Louis Prang did more for the 
art students of America than any one 
man, as he brought good art before the 
people. That lithography was also an 
art is shown by an incident that oc- 
curred in the Prang studio. 

A certain picture by George Inness 
was valued in the thousands and a re- 
production made by Prang was so like 
it that when placed side by side people 
could not tell the difference and asked 
which was the valuable picture and 
which the lithograph for seven and a 
half dollars. One day the art clerk 
changed the frames and the manager 
himself did not know the difference. 
The Prang lithographs were wonder- 
fully and carefully made and even the 
brush strokes were reproduced. When 
years later Louis Prang went out of 


business and his studies were sold those 
made by Thad Welch were all disposed 
of on the first day of the sale. 

Her younger sister, Anna, went with 
them to Boston and studied at the Rox- 
bury High School, while Ludmilla 
studied at home her French and Ger- 
man and the guitar. 


HEY remained in Boston until 

1887. At that time Welch re- 
ceived a letter from his Munich com- 
panion, John H. Twachtmann, to go to 
Philadelphia and Chicago to work on 
cycloramas. This they did and he and 
Twachtmann worked together on the 
“Battle of Gettysburg” in company with 
Oliver D. Grover. Most of the cyclor- 
amas were of canvas fifty feet high and 
several hundred feet long, made circu- 
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lar. The entrance for the spectators 
was through a tunnel and by a stairway 
which led to the center, in which was 
a platform where the lecturer discoursed 
on the surrounding scenes. The fore- 
ground was made of earth, with fences, 
etc., which blended so into the continua- 
tion on canvas that the realistic effect 
was startling. : 

The remuneration for this work was 
fairly good and Welch finally signed 
a contract to paint cycloramas in Aus- 
tralia for Howard Gross. He there- 
fore left Chicago, Ludmilla returning 
to her home in Ossining. 

As there was an interval of a few 
months before the cycloramas were 
needed in Australia, Welch stopped in 
Colorado and New Mexico and employed 
his time profitably in painting; a brief 
account of which is found in his inter- 
esting and irregular journal. 

“August 20th, 1888. Left Denver fo: 
Manitou and on the 21st commenced a study 
of Pike’s Peak from ‘The Garden of the 
Gods.’ Found a nice flower called the In- 
dian Pink, smaller than the wild pink of 
Oregon. There is some gold, silver, cop- 
per, coal and gypsum in the hill. 

In the evening several young men and 
women from “Glen Erie,” the residence of 
General Butler, president of the Denver and 
Erie Glen Railroad, came down and had 
a regular western dance, and the landlord 
of the hotel played for them on his violin. 
The landlord is an Englishman but has 
spent most of his time in America. His 
daughter paints a little, having taken les- 
sons from MacDaniels. She painted a large 
picture of ‘The Garden of the Gods’ which 
her father values at one thousand dollars. 
It’s terrible, but he thinks it’s fine. No 
letters from Milla yet. Received one from 
—saying that he thought favorably of my 
‘Rocky Mountain Panorama.’ I feel home- 
sick and not at all ambitious. How I would 
like to be at home this evening.” 

Again he writes: 

“I finished my large study of ‘Pike’s 
Peak.’ I saw a wonderful effect of a 
rainstorm on the mountains. Went to Colo- 
rado City and to Manitou this afternoon. 
The landlord told some stories about In- 
dian fighting. One story was about when 
the soldiers first used firearms against the 
Indians; it was a small gun, four or six 
shooter and they set it on a mule, when it 
went off it kicked so that it knocked the 
mule down the mountain right among the 
Indians. This frightened them so that they 
all ran away. Another time when they 
had again put it on the mule’s back, they 
concluded to set it off with a fuse. When 
the fuse commenced to burn and sizzle the 
mule got frightened, and turned around so 
that the gun pointed toward the soldiers in- 
stead of at the Indians, every man had to 
run for his life before the gun went off. 

“I think he told me a great many of his 
stories as original, which I doubt; however 
old they may be, I have forgotten them so 
they are just as good as new. He tells 
about when he was in Minnesota; a flock of 
ducks being chased by a sparrow hawk, they 
flew downwards and struck land instead of 
water, killing six of them.” 

November 29th, he writes: 

“Spent a cold and dismal Thanksgiving, 
ground frozen hard but the sun as bright 
as in summer. Finished a picture of Mar- 
blehead Neck and hope to be on the way 
to Santa Fe or Chihuahua, Mexico.” 
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Three weeks later: 

“At last arrived in Santa Fe and put up 
at the Hotel Kopital. The charge is two 
dollars a day and the food is poor. Roast 
beef mostly with browned sauce which tastes 
like cod liver oil. My room is in a long 
adobe building with the door opening from 
the street.” 

A few days later: 

“Looked for another room and found one 
with Senor Ortez, a native and a clerk 
in one of the stores. He is a good natured 
man who studied six years in France, speaks 
English, French and Italian; he has a very 
interesting family, children that Murillo or 
Corregio would have liked to paint. Made 
a voyage of discovery through the Mexican 














The “Lone Tree’ 


quarter and found many fine things to 
paint; the streets are picturesque and the 
houses also, being built mostly of adobe or 
sun-dried bricks. Some resemble the stucco 
houses of Europe, but the majority are built 
of plain adobe, without windows on the 
street, the rocfs covered with soil. 

“The way the wood is brought to market 
is very picturesque. It is placed on the 
sheep and when a drove of them are com- 
ing down its steep incline, it reminds one 
of a drove of camels. Except the foremost 
ones, one can only see the. round piles of 
wood and the swaying motion of the pro- 
cession looks like a huge worm. 

“Our fireplace is a queer little thing built 
of adobe into the corner of the room. The 
bed is fine, with two enormous pillows 
stuffed with wool. The usual chromos of 
Christ and Mary with a crucifix hang cn 
the wall. The girl who makes up the room, 
changes everything around each morning ex- 
cept the bedstead, so that it is almost impos- 
sible to find anything. Our food consists 
of mutton, eggs, chili, bread and coffee and 
sometimes they buy a cake, but no fruit. 


“One afternoon I painted a burro; the boy 
who brought him came from Aqua Fria, a 
small village about six miles from here. He 
speaks considerable English which he learned 
in the school. I told him to come again 
when the sun shone. Today he returned but 
it was cloudy and the ground covered with 
snow. I reminded him of what I had said 
before, but the sun just then showed itself 
through a rift in the clouds and I pointed 
out to him that it was shining. At last he 
understood I wanted him to come ‘when the 
heavens are blue,’ as he said. 
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“On Christmas day I did nothing but paint 
and study Spanish. Commenced a picture of 
an Indian from San Eledevorzee, also a 
sketch of his wife. The baby yelled very 
much when I started to paint his mother, 
thinking no doubt something would happen 
to her. Also painted the head of a blind 
Indian in one hour. 

“Washington’s Birthday! Painted a por- 
trait of an Indian today which everyone 
pronounced the best that I have done in 
Sante Fe. Had only one sitting. Heard 
a funny story about Mexican justice. A 
merchant in Los Vegas caught a Mexican 
breaking into his store and had him ar- 
rested. When brought into court, the judge 
fined him but he said he had no money. 
The judge turning to the merchant said: 

“Tt seems that this man has no money, 
so I think you will have to pay the fine,’ 
and as the fine had to be paid, the poor 
merchant paid it for the thief. 

“My landlord says the people here are 
afraid to go to town at night. The deputy 
sheriff who weighs about two hundred 
pounds, never goes out alone and when there 
is any trouble in the street at night, he stays 
snugly in bed and hears nothing. Last night 
a drunken fellow broke the windows in his 
mother-in-law’s house but the sheriff was 
afraid to arrest him.” 


EFORE continuing his journey to 

Australia, Welch had an exhibi- 
tion of his work in Denver which was 
well received eliciting the following 
comments from a local daily of that 
city: 

“Among the few good landscapes ex- 
hibited in Denver this year none have at- 
tracted more attention—and deservedly too 
—than those exhibited by Mr. Thaddeus 
Welch, of Munich. After seeing his can- 
vases an intelligent observer will estimate 
that he is undoubtedly a man of very great 
technical ability. There is a breadth of 
handling, a boldness, a self-reliant power 
in his paintings which command respect and 
attention at once. 

“There is one remarkable picture of a 
village in Mexico where the salient feature 
is the sharply drawn line between light and 
shadow. He shows a characteristic collec- 
tion of tumbled houses, ancient cooking o.ens 
made of clay—misshapen and seamed by 
time—and the usual passage, to and fro, of 
the natives. The primitiveness hints at 
squalor, but evades it, nevertheless, leaving 
only the pictorial values in one’s mind. Fer 
beyond, lies a mountain range whose beauty 
converts the subject into landscape, wherein 
human life and habits serve as an acceued 
note.” 

Another painting by Welch at this 
period which caused quite a sensation in 
Salt Lake City was called “In Holiday 
Attire,” a comment on which appearing 
in a Salt Lake paper is as follows: 

“Thaddeus Welch has just completed a 
canvas which may be destined to become 
famous in preserving a touch of the fast- 
disappearing West as it was in the early 
days, and passing down to posterity one of 
the finest likenesses of the Pueblo Indian 
yet placed on canvas. 

“In Holiday Attire” is the title, the sub- 
ject being a Pueblo Chief, gowned in the 
richly colored garments of his tribe, decked 
with earrings and beads and showing the 
chieftain’s feathers. He reclines on a bench 
inside an adobe house, the fragments of a 
watermelon on the ground at his feet giv- 
ing token of the cause for the self-satisfied 
expression which beams from his face. Un- 
der the bench his dog reclines. The painting 
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William Lair Hill 


poets sing and for which those 

of vision strive, were always in 
the thought of one man. A hunting trip 
or a long walk gave William Lair Hill, 
lawyer, new vistas, not merely of the 
heartening loveliness of the spacious 
country “where rolls the Oregon,” but 
also of the men and women and children 
of the city of the future. The land 
that he secured for the city-pent people 
as a breathing place for all time is the 
main city park of Portland. 

From a duck hunt back of Lake 
Union in the State of Washington, he 
returned with an idea so compelling that 
he personally went before the legisla- 
ture and appealed for a change in the 
law that precluded the acquisition of 
land by the University. He thus se- 
cured the present campus of the Uni- 
versity of Washington at Seattle. 

A California city, too, is debtor to 
William Lair Hill for his unselfish fore- 
sight. Before many Oaklanders saw the 
possibilities of Lake Merritt as a park 
center, Judge Hill worked tirelessly to 
prevent the erection of factories not far 
from where the auditorium now stands. 

While William Lair Hill wrote ex- 
tensively during a long life, and was for 
a tine editor of the Portland Oregonian, 
it is for his legal accomplishment that 
he is best known. In 1884 he was ap- 
pointed Code Commissioner for the 
State of Oregon. Hill’s Annotated 
Codes of Oregon was so favorably 
known that upon the admission of the 
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By LAURA BELL EVERETT 


Territory of Washington as a state, he 
was appointed by the legislature to com- 
pile the laws of Washington. Upon 
the completion of the Washington codes, 
he removed to Oakland where he was 
associated with William R. Davis in 
the practice of law. 

With Colonel John P. Irish he rep- 
resented American claimants against the 
Republic of Salvador, in 1901, before 
a court of arbitration in Washington, 
D. C., and recovered a verdict of more 
than five hundred thousand dollars, 
which the government of Salvador aft- 
erward paid. 

Devoted as he was to the study and 
practice of law, William Lair Hill was 
notable for the offices that he refused. 
He resigned the judgeship of the Su- 
perior Court of Grant County, Oregon, 
to return to his private practice. Gen- 
eral U. S. Grant, while president, twice 
offered him appointment to the Federal 
bench, and Governor Z. F. Moody ten- 
dered him the appointment as United 
States senator from Oregon. Although 
he shrank from public office, Judge Hill 
never slighted the duties of citizenship. 


N HIS OWN HOME he was an 

exemplar of the American husband 
and father. A Tennesseean by birth, he 
married the daughter of the president of 
McMinnville College, Oregon, where 
he received the foundations of his train- 
ing. To a man of his mind and in- 


dustry, life is a long school course. In 
addition to his Greek and Latin, he had 
a reading knowledge of French and 
Italian, besides the languages mentioned 
by Franklin Pierce Mays, his law part- 
ner in Portland, who says of him: 

“Hill was the kindest, sweetest man 
I ever knew. He knew more law than 
any other man I have ever had anything 
to do with, and he knew more of every- 
thing else than he did of law. He could 
name every flower and plant he saw in 
an afternoon’s walk. When more than 
eighty he learned to drive an automobile 
and to do it well. For relaxation it 
was his habit to read scientific works in 
the original German. He read and 
talked Spanish fluently. He was a life- 
long student and a man of the keenest 
intellect. He seemed to know something 
of every conceivable subject and to know 
it thoroughly.” 

This Grand Old Man kept his in- 
terest in life to the last. He was regu- 
larly in his law office in Oakland at 
eighty-four and after, until an attack 
of pneumonia warned him to lessen his 
daily exertion, and he and Mrs. Hill 
went to spend some months with one of 
their sons in the San Joaquin Valley. 
He died at his home in Oakland in 
February of this year. 

In an age of specialization we need 
to keep before us the example of those 
who live widely and deeply, and to rec- 
ognize the all-round life as the highest 
development. 





in its details is suggestive of close study of 
Indian characteristics, and has an atmos- 
phere of the real, old West. In coloring 
and portrayal the artist has achieved a won- 
derful success, even the broken window pane, 
through which the adobe buildings outside 
can be seen, increasing the general impres- 
sion of realism. 

“The painting was hung for display in 
the Salt Lake office of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad as it was painted near 
the Salt Lake Route, where Welch has spent 
considerable time studying the Pueblo In- 
dians and their country.” 

Arriving in. Australia Welch painted 
cycloramas of the “Battle of Waterloo,” 
“The Ballarat Riots” and “Jerusalem 
on the Day of the Crucifixion.” The 
latter was said to be a marvellous pro- 
duction, the lighting of the entire pic- 
ture coming from the figure of Christ. 

Welch remained in Australia nearly 
two years, his wife living at her old 
home in Ossining because of lack of 
funds for the trip. His expenses were 
paid and at the termination of his stay 
there was a nice little sum netted from 
the work. 

One morning in the summer of 1889, 


Nelson Hawks was busy in his shop on 
Clay Street in San Francisco. His back 
was toward the door and he was uncon- 
scious of any one having entered until 
a voice called out: 

“Is this the time you get down to 
work?” 

Without turning his head in the di- 
rection of the speaker, he replied: 

“Yes, Thad.” 

Welch had just arrived from Aus- 
tralia and was going to paint some large 
pictures for the Chicago Exposition, of 
Del Monte Hotel, the Golden Gate 
from Yerba Buena Island, and Stanford 
Vineyard. 

This latter picture was painted for 
Senator Stanford and like most orders 
is not a Welch subject or in his char- 
acteristic style. Senator Stanford is in 
the foreground of the vineyard, a la- 
borer holding up a huge bunch of purple 
grapes for his inspection, Mt. Shasta is 
in the distance and a ditch at one side 
partially covered by a culvert is won- 
derfully done, the sunlight on the boards 


and the shadows beneath being the best 
part of the picture. 

After the earthquake of 1906, this 
painting was found under three feet of 
debris in the Stanford Museum at Palo 
Alto, California and though torn in sev- 
eral places has been carefully restored. 

Welch returned to Ossining in the 
Spring of 1893 for Ludmilla and then 
left for the Chicago Exposition and re- 
mained there six months. 

Ludmilla was named for Queen Lud- 
milla of Bohemia, about whose life 
Dvorak wove the beautiful oratorio 
which was given in Chicago shortly aft- 
er they arrived there. This was one of 
the few treats they were able to indulge 
in, for their circumstances became pre- 
carious. 


T first they stayed at a hotel but 
the funds were getting lower and 
the money for the Exposition pictures 
failing to arrive, owing to a misunder- 


(Continued on page 279) 
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her whereabouts, she smiled 
rather sheepishly. 

“Ann, you told me you were going to 
have a nap. You said you were simply 
dead for sleep,” she admonished, “and 
here you are out here cooking. You 
simply can’t leave it alone.” 

Ann began her excuses when Mrs. 
Carson interrupted, addressing herself 
to Barbara. “Are you one of them 
scientific cooks too?” she inquired. She 
was rolling out the dough now and 
menacingly poised the bottle which an- 
swered for a rolling pin. 

“Don’t throw it. Keep it for your 
husband,” laughed Barbara, who awoke 
instantly to the levity of the threat. “No, 
I am—that is, I was—just a plain 
stenographer. Maybe I had better have 
stayed one.” 

“Fraid cat,” countered Mrs. Carson 
with smiling accent, ‘Now you’re home- 
sick too. Just think of it, honey, you 
might find a millionaire husband up 
here, and wouldn’t have to peck, peck at 
an old typewriter, except to write out 
invitations to your swell dinners an 
parties.” , 

“Oh, do you think so?” cried Miss 
Conners, “I’d like ever so much to, but 
he must be rich and handsome. Do you 
think Mr. Shorty has much money?” 


ee HERE am I?” she asked in- 
\ x / credulously, then realizing 


ee E may have as much as a couple 

of hundred,” replied Mrs. 
Carson after grave deliberation, ‘““May- 
be sometimes he runs it up to a little 
more.” 

“Two hundred thousand dollars,” 
gasped Barbara, “Why I would have 
never thought he was so rich as all that, 
and he is so common acting, and so 
brave and good looking. 

“He’s mine, Ann, I saw him first.” 
She was ali vivacity now. 

“Two hundred dollars, not thou- 
sands,” corrected Mrs. Carson. 

“There goes my bubble,” moaned 
Barbara, and she sank limply into a 
chair. 

“Now, I am sorry, but don’t give 
up,” Mrs. Carson consoled. “The po- 
tatoes are done fine. You girls wash 
and primp up. The men folks will be 
along in a minute. Bill Staley is worth 
a million or two and he’s a bachelor.” 

“T’ll vamp him for sure,” cried Bar- 
bara, reacting to her natural tempera- 
ment. In her joking remarks and tone 
there had been what the uncouth, 
though astute, Mrs. Carson took for 
more than mere idle words. 

For a short while Mrs. Carson pon- 
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dered over the term, “domestic science.” 
It was a facer. She did not know that 
such a_ science existed. To her, 
sciences had been those exalted things 
like chemistry, and astronomy and as- 
saying. Now that cooking and sewing 
and the like were classed among the 
exalted, she suddenly determined that 
she too, was a scientist, and forthwith 
went to work to prove it. With that 
magic that is never acquired by the 
teachings of science, she fell to the 
task and out of her meager supplies and 
equipment she conjured up a supper of 
broiled steak, crisp fried potatoes, hot 
biscuits and gravy that would have made 
the grouchiest old dyspeptic say he had 
never had a pain in his inner machinery. 
Added to this menu was a frothy cus- 
tard as delightful in appearance as it 
was palatable. The spirit of competi- 
tion was her impetus, more than the 
idea of making up a good meal. Of 
course, it was not expected that on this 
auspicious occasion she would reproduce 
the fare to which she and Pete sat down 
daily. It had to be something “gor- 
geous” as she remarked to herself, and 
it was, though the articles were not 
numerous. 

The men arrived at the right mo- 
ment, when the dinner was five minutes 
from ready. Bill Staley greeted the 
two girls with worldly lack of self con- 
sciousness. Their meeting some hours 
previously had served as a sort of in- 
troduction. Jimmy Rawlins in the com- 
pany of his sex was able to hold his 
own, word for word and deed for deed, 
but in the presence of these two girls 
he became a good deal of a big school boy 
who had not had very much schooling. 

It had been a long time since he had 
met girls like these. He thought of his 
sister, whom he had not seen for more 
than five years, and compared her with 
them. In his memory she compared fa- 
vorably, yet not to the disparagement 
of the two guests. Madeline must be 
somewhat like Miss Conners, he 
thought. She had the same brown eyes, 
as he remembered her, a slim girl of 
seventeen. She had the same brown 
hair and vivacious manner, and irregu- 
lar though intelligent face. Instantly 
he conceived the thought that he wanted 
to see her badly, as much as he wanted 
to see his mother. His first decision 
was to go to them, but this was im- 
mediately vetoed, for the reason that as 
the work upon the mine was now to 
begin in earnest, he could not be spared. 
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His next resolve was rapid and deci- 
sive. He would send for his mother 
and sister. 


S he hurriedly pondered these 

thoughts he answered in mono- 
syllables to the impulsive questions of 
Barbara and the one or two practical 
ones put by Ann, both of whom had 
come into the front room to be pre- 
sented. Staley had gone into the kitchen 
where he was reminiscing with Mrs. 
Carson while she put the last touches 
to the meal. Shorty had pre-empted the 
only rocking chair in the front room 
and rocked complacently while he took 
smiling comfort in his friend’s embar- 
rassment. 

“Jimmy,” cried Mrs. Carson. Rawlins 
was so relieved by the summons that he 
failed to excuse his disappearance 
through the kitchen door. He stood 
waiting for the rest of what he knew 
from experience was coming. 

“I’m ashamed of you,” Mrs. Carson 
began reprovingly, “without your claw 
hammer coat and best pants and boiled 
shirt, and young ladies for dinner, city 
young ladies, scientific young ladies! 
I’m sure ashamed of you.” She sur- 
veyed him with cool criticism and added 
with a smile, “Go outside and wash up, 
Jimmy. You're all right. Clothes 
don’t make the man, do they?” Jimmy 
was outside in search of soap and water 
before he could have been expected to 
reply. 

At first the spirit of the diners was 
a little constrained. Mrs. Carson 
awaited for the decision on her culinary 
prowess. It came soon, and was volu- 
bly approbative. Barbara and Ann were 
slightly in awe of a man so mighty in 
the mining world as Bill Staley. They 
were relieved when they found he was 
a normal human being, who talked of 
ordinary things more than anything 
else. Ann had noticed Jimmy Rawlins’ 
embarrassment and felt a sort of sis- 
terly solicitude for him. Because of it, 
she was very skillful in putting him at 
his ease by her display of common sense. 
Shorty, who was at home anywhere, 
needed no coddling to make him comfort- 
able in this assemblage. Pete Carson, 
by virtue of being visible head of the 
house, assumed a dignity entirely com- 
patible with his exalted station. 

It was not a meal of many courses, 
but of long duration. Before it was 
fairly begun, every one was getting well 
acquainted. Jimmy Rawlins announced 
that Bill Staley had bought half the 
Sultana, and this elicited much specu- 
lative comment as to the price. Neither 
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Staley or Rawlins, however, gave the 
figure. Barbara insisted that the price 
paid for the half interest must have 
been almost as extravagant a sum as the 
one run up by Terence Tierney in his 
alcoholic flight of fancy. Rawlins 
laughed loudly at this hazard, while 
Staley answered it with his enigmatic 
smile. 

Gradually the talk drifted from the 
mine to other topics, reminiscences of 
other camps in which the girls could 
take little part. This might have con- 
tinued indefinitely had not Staley men- 
tioned the object of the girls’ presence 
in camp, the nature of which Shorty 
had hurriedly explained to him. Ann 
explained the character and the hopes 
of their venture. Barbara was conclud- 
ing a more animated estimate of its 
possibilities when Shorty interrupted. 
He had taken the piece of high-grade 
from his pocket and was examining it, 
unnoticed. 


ee HAT do you think of that?” 

he asked. He held up the 
piece of rock and twisted it about in 
such a manner that the light from the 
kerosene lamp brought out its effect 
most startlingly. 

“Oh,” cried Barbara, clapping her 
hands, “High-grade! Let me have it, 
please.” Shorty passed the specimen 
to her and they all watched her examine 


it with quick impulsive movements of 
fingers and eyes. 
“Oh, it is so pretty,” she said at 


length, “and so valuable. How much 
is it worth?” 

Shorty named a sum which was more 
than the value, had the piece been solid 
gold. She accepted his estimate without 
question, and with a sigh of reluctance 
she passed the specimen to her com- 
panion, who had waited with patience 
for the opportunity to examine it. Ann, 
after one look, weighed the piece in the 
palm of her hand, while her brows con- 
tracted in perplexity. She looked from 
the rock to Shorty, who sat smilingly 
expectant. Something instinctive, or 
intuitive, told him that she would be a 
hard person to lie to successfully. 

“TI was wondering,” she at last tim- 
orously announced, “if you are really 
telling us the truth about the value of 
this?” In her hand she held the ques- 
tioned article, “It seems to me that 
this gold must be very much more valu- 
able than that in our twenty dollar 
pieces.” 

“Good for you,”’ Pete Carson heartily 
endorsed, “You called him. Watch out 
for Shorty, girls. He never tells the 
truth when he can get out of it. Now 
that piece of rock is worth about—” he 
took the lump from Ann and examined 


it practically, “about fifty dollars,” he’ 


concluded. 


“Oh,” 


Barbara exclaimed a little 
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impetuously, but with a tone of disap- 
pointment, “That is a lot, but I believe 
Mr. Shorty, just the same. Anyway, 
I wish it was mine,” A quick glance 
around the table caused her to add, “and 
Ann’s of course. I would want Ann to 
have half of it.” 

“Barbara,” said Ann_ reprovingly, 
“You shouldn’t wish for such things; 
why it’s just the same as if you were 
asking Mr. Shorty to give you money.” 

“T wish I had it, just the same,” she 
maintained. Ann did not further re- 
monstrate. Instead, she turned to 
Shorty. 

“Where did you get that high-grade?” 
she demanded with mock severity. 
Shorty explained the manner in which 
the specimen had come into his posses- 
sion, and gave a lurid account of old 
Terence and his lavish expenditure of 
enthusiasm. 

“The old devil,” exclaimed Rawlins, 
who had sat .a silent but interested 
auditor, “The only man I’m working 
and him high-grading on me before my 





TO A HUMMING BIRD 
you are a jonquil 


That grew a wing 
And blew away 
On the winds 
Of Spring; 
While the others stay 
On the stem and sway 
In the old, 
Decorous way! 


—Grace E. Hall. 











eyes.” A puzzled expression swept over 
Barbara’s countenance as she tried to 
decide whether Rawlins had spoken in 
jest or sincerity. ‘Damn him,” Raw- 
lins exploded before she had made her 
decision. Her mouth flew open at the 
oath. Rawlins reddened and tried to 
hide his chagrin with a hurried, though 
not very effectual apology for his slip. 
Staley, seeing the manner in which his 
partner was floundering, came to his 
rescue. 


ee don’t think old Terence meant 

to steal it,” he began judiciously, 
his words and tone restoring the equili- 
brium of his listeners. “He is, from 
what I know of him, not that kind, but 
he might have taken it for keeps. Let’s 
give him the benefit of the doubt and 
say that his enthusiastic interest in the 
mine made him take the rock just so 
that he might prove that the mine really 
contained such ore.” A quick survey 
of his listeners convinced him that this 
charitable suggestion had been accepted. 
“Now without any presumption, young 
ladies,” he addressed his words and looks 
to both girls, “as half owner of the 
Sultana, I suggest that you allow us 
to break this rock in two, and present 
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it to you as an expression of our in- 
terest in your venture, and as the first 
piece of high grade taken from the Sul- 
tana, stolen or simply borrowed.” 

“Oh, would you really?” exclaimed 
Barbara beamingly. 

“With my partner’s consent,” Staley 
looked at Rawlins. His consent was 
readily given. 

“Now, pursued Staley, “It will be 
impossible to break the piece squarely, 
“so I suggest that you two draw straws 
to determine which gets which.” He 
indicated the two ends of the rock 
which he had taken and now held. “The 
long straw gets this end;” here he tap- 
ped the richer half of the rock. 

“I’m going to draw the long straw,” 
Barbara cried gleefully. Mrs. Carson 
rose and took two straws from. the 
bloom, which stood in a nearby corner. 
She gave them to Staley, who held them 
beneath the table while he arranged 
them . When he withdrew his hands, 
the briefest ends of the two straws ex- 
tended from them. 

“T want to draw first,” said Barbara, 
with much the manner of a spoiled 
child. 


“Go ahead,” agreed her companion 
with repressed excitement. After a 
careful scrutiny of the straws and Sta- 
ley’s tightly clenched hand, Barbara se- 
lected one of the projecting ends, and 
withdrew it. The straw was not more 
than an inch in length, An apprehen- 
sive expression crossed her face, Ann 
drew. Her straw was twice the length 
of the one drawn by Barbara. 

“You just cheated me,” the latter said 
half accusingly to Staley. 

The look he gave her made her in- 
stantly regret her words. 

“T really didn’t mean that,” she hur- 
riedly apologized. 

“T know,” said Staley, “The sight of 
gold does strange things sometimes.” At 
the implication of his words, the con- 
versation began to lag. Ann _ insisted 
that her friend take the more valuable 
portion of the rock, which was now 
broken by Pete Carson with a skillful 
tap of a hammer. Barbara reluctantly 
accepted the generous offer, for the rock 
had broken very unevenly. 

With brusque authority, Mrs. Carson 
said, “Now you men better clear out. 
These girls are tired and sleepy; Pete, 
you can go up and sleep with Jimmy 
or the coyotes. The girls are goin’ to 
bunk with me. Ann, here, is goin’ to 
be my baby tonight instead of you, and 
Barbara can sleep on the foldin’ cot.” 
This ultimatum was accepted without 
protest. 

A quarter of an hour later, Mrs. Car- 
son cuddled Ann Dorr upon her arm, 
and whispered, “I just love you, honey, 
I just do.” Half awake, the girl 
aroused herself to kiss the older woman 
with a touch of understanding. 
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The Sacramento River is California’s greatest highway. Transporting grain on barges. 


Sometime in the night Ann Dorr 
awoke with a frightened start. The 
tent house rocked and vibrated before 
some onslaught... The flaps, which had 
been let down for the night but not 
fastened, whipped and snapped with pis- 
tol like reports. As her realization be- 
came more acute there came a rattle and 
crash of something metallic above the 
roar of the wind. A small cyclone had 
swept over a pile of empty tin cans and 
was carrying them aloft and dropping 
them where it would. She realized that 
a desert storm was in full swing. It 
seemed that everything not firmly fas- 
tened would be torn away. Would the 
tent house weather the storm, she won- 
dered, or would it be swept from over 
them, leaving them at the mercy of the 
hurricane and exposed to the full sight 
of the rest of the camp? 

She lay and tried to collect her 
senses. Mrs. Carson was breathing 
heavily. Ann marvelled how any one 
could sleep in such a din. She won- 
dered if Barbara were sleeping. Bar- 
bara had not made a move nor a sound. 
This thought restored Ann Dorr to her 
usual practical self. If others could 
ride out such a hurricane, she reasoned 
that she could also. A large can, driven 
with the wind, smashed upon the tent 
top and bounced noisily to the ground. 
Still the others slept. There in the 
darkness Ann Dorr smiled. Beneath her 
serious side lay one as humorous when 
the occasion uncovered it. 

“The Tin Can,” she mused half aloud, 
“It’s a good omen. There may be noth- 
ing in a name, but there is something 
in coincidence.” 

She decided to get out of bed and 
go out to see if she could lash down the 
tent flaps in order that the wind and 
part of the noise might be shut out. 
She was slipping quietly from the bed 
when Mrs. Carson stirred, sat upright 


and demanded, “Where’re you goin’ 
honey ?” 

Ann explained and asked, “Is there 
any danger? Is it a real cyclone?” 


ee ORD A’mighty, honey, no,” an- 

swered Mrs. Carson, who had 
awakened instantly and fully, “It ain’t 
nothin’ but a little breeze. You'll get 
used to ’em like this one. Just wait 
till we have a sure enough one, I’ve 
seen ’em blow a cat through a key hole. 
This ain’t no wind. Now you just 
crawl back into bed and I’ll go out and 
hitch things down.” Ann was very 
grateful for this change of plans. She 
huddled beneath the covers while Mrs. 
Carson, barefoot and clad only in her 
night dress, went out. The wind whip- 
ped the door from her hand as she loos- 
ened the catch. It crashed violently 
against the frame work close by where 
Barbara’s head lay, and she awcke with 
a startling, piercing scream. 

“Where am 1? Where am [? Oh! 
Where am [?” she cried with hysterical 
incoherency. Instantly Ann was at her 
side and was saying, “It’s nothing but 
the wind, dear. Don’t be frightened. 
Don’t be frightened. Mrs. Carson is 
outside tying down the flaps.” 

Mrs. Carson was indeed outside, 
valiantly fighting the forces of nature 
as she flinched from the rough ground 
under her feet and shivered as the wind 
whipped her scanty clothing about in a 
manner entirely regardless of all proper 
procedure; but she persisted and the 
wind became less violent within the tent. 
Finally it became almost still when the 
flaps on the windward side had been 
fastened. There was another tinny 
crash; the wash tub had been blown 
from its moorings upon the rear wall, 
and went clattering down the hillside 
to bring up with a crash against the 
side of another house. 
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“Some little wind,” commented Ann, 
reverting to the slang she sometimes em- 
ployed for emphasis when they were 
alone. 

“Oh!” moaned Barbara, “It’s awful, 
Ann, it’s horrid, Oh, I want to go 
home.” Mrs. Carson had circumvented 
the tent house and now came in just 
in time to hear the girl’s lament. 

“What’s that?” she demanded, out 
of the gloom. She had come in, unno- 
ticed, “You ain’t goin’ to be a quitter, 
just because old Jupiter is sweepin’ 
house. This ain’t anything to be afraid 
of, honey.” At first sound of the words, 
Barbara had convulsively clutched her 
companion, too frightened to speak. Her 
senses were clearing when Mrs. Carson 
said cheerfully, “Come on and pile in 
with us. The bed’ll hold three if we lay 
jack knife and sardine fashion.” Bar- 
bara needed no second invitation; in less 
than five seconds she was comfortably 
lying between the two other women, 
shivering with what was part fright, 
part cold, for the wind whipping over 
the wide, cold desert had the sting of 
early winter in it, though it was sum- 
mer. Barbara had not yet learned that 
when the summer sun sets upon the 
high desert regions, there follows a cool- 
ness, comfortable and revitalizing, like 
that nowhere else upon earth. At this 
moment the clock, which had maintained 
its balance upon the kitchen shelf, struck 
two. 

“You had better try and go to sleep, 
girls,” advised Mrs. Carson, who must 
have included herself, for she absorbed 
her own advice literally. She was soon 
sleeping soundly, oblivious of the noises 
about her, which gave the two strangers 
little chance of rest for the remaining 
long hours of the night. 

It was still early when the four men 
left the Carson home. 

“There’s things in this here ‘village 
that’s worth seein’,” Pete insinuated to 
Shorty, when they were alone. Staley 
and Rawlins had gone to the latter’s 
cabin to talk business. 

“T’ve got eyes,’ responded Shorty, 
“Tt’s the time and the place. Let's 
travel.” The alacrity with which Shorty 
accepted the suggestion acted as a par- 
tial damper upon Carson’s ebullient 
spirit. He knew Shorty would not stop 
at halves. 

“Now, Shorty,” he hedged, “I don’t 
mean a rip roarin’ time like I used to 
have when I was single like you, but 
just somethin’ to make me forget, for 
the time, the gallin’ shackles of matri- 
mony. You sort of know what I mean, 
somethin’ like bustin’ a fargo bank or 
a roulette outfit or, well, takin’ on 
enough tarantula juice to feel opulent.” 

Shorty stopped, and facing Carson, 
became very serious. 

(Continued on page 274) 
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Agriculture 


In California 


By JAMES F. CHAMBERLAIN 





SION, “Mother Earth,” is 

strongly suggestive of man’s de- 
pendence upon the products of the soil. 
Tilling the soil means a fixed abode and 
it is one of the foundation stones of 
civilization. Agriculture must ever be 
the basal ‘occupation of the human race 
and therefore the extent and the pro- 
ductivity of the tillable lands of a state 
are of the greatest importance. 


When California was admitted to the 
Union few believed that it had large 
potential value as an agricultural area. 
Cattle raising and wheat growing were 
the leading industries. The ranchers 
were few and lived upon large holdings. 
Today practically one third of the popu- 
lation or more than 1,000,000 people 
live upon farms. So vast is the area 
of the state that, in 1920, the average 
density was but twenty-two persons to 
the square mile. If California were as 
densely populated as is Illinois the for- 
mer would have a population of about 
18,000,000 instead of approximately 4,- 
000,000. 


The plant foods which the soil con- 
tains are depleted through repeated crop- 
ping unless fertilizers be added. In 
humid regions the rains of centuries 
wash out the elements so necessary to 
plant growth. Because much of the 
lowland of California receives a small 
annual rainfall the nitrate, phosphorus 
and potassium, the three most essential 
elements, are found in comparative 
abundance. The importance of Cali- 
fornia agriculturally is shown by the fact 
that the last Federal Census gives the 
state fifth rank in total value of all farm 
crops. Texas, Iowa, Illinois, Ohio and 
California ranked in the order given. 

The breaking up of the large ranches 
marked a great advance in rural pros- 
perity. In 1850 there were but 872 
ranches in the state, the average size 
of which was 4,465 acres. In 1920 the 
average farm consisted of but 249 acres, 
as against 148 for the United States as 
a whole. To such an extent has division 


T® FAMILIAR E X PRES- 


* (Figures used in this article were ob- 
tained from the Reports of the Fourteenth 
Census.) 


in California gone on that more than 
one half of the total number of farms 
have fewer than fifty acres each. 


ALIFORNIA’S growth in popu- 
lation has been phenomenal. Be- 
tween 1910 and 1920 her population 
increased 44.1 per cent, giving her eighth 
place among the states. This rapid in- 


communities. In 1920 California had 
21 per cent of the irrigated land in 
the United States. Under irrigation 
the farmer places the water upon his 
land just when and in the amount need- 
ed. Crop failure is therefore practical- 
ly eliminated. 

Extensive agriculture is steadily giv- 
ing place to intensive tilling of the soil. 


TABLE 1 
Size of Farms in 1920 


Acres 
Under 20 
- 20— 49 
50— 99 
100—174 
175—499 
? 500—999 
1000 and over ... 


crease in population made a correspond- 
ing increase in the demand for food. 
In order to meet this demand the area 
under irrigation has been rapidly ex- 
tended. Large tracts, which but a few 
years ago produced only desert vegeta- 
tion, now support prosperous farming 


Number of Farms 

34,067 
31,723 
15,034 
13,217 
13,671 

5,052 

4,906 


Total 117,670 
Diversified farming, rather than the one- 
crop system, is receiving attention. Cali- 
fornia offers to the farmer a splendid 
climate with a continuous growing sea- 
son, a fertile soil, excellent roads, a mar- 
ket for his crops, and unexcelled edu- 
cational opportunities. 


Typical Foothill Ranch in Alta, California 
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Table II 
‘ Acres Irrigated in 1920 
State Acres 
Califer ia ..........-ssnscossssssvesesernseneenresnnenssnsenssepsenssnncessensssnsenseeseunssensesnetnssnssnnssusaenuesseseneenrencesead 4,219,040 
| RRS ROE SSR AEE I IS Piece 2 EF Ob oe ae ET ON TTI 3,348,385 
RESCUES Se RE ER en oe EO Ne kee NEE 2,488,406 
CO  * peaeae <asibinieteron aghacecleslerveieieoaenderiariian tintin tniniasenetaaciennisbeteeantlttnicilinghtliaaneiaebatverientaat 1,681,729 
GREER RAEN ene REP SES evra aid Pashto dee lal haba aa kesipareaioatial 1,371,651 
INI cscs ncsscsjne eens snagnvattipen eeneannnceewresitevmewaenignatntnbeowenetnetsaswenieneesiettenitoabeteesieesatiins 1,207,982 


Total for above states .......... 
Total for United States ........ 


The day of low-priced land in Cali- 
fornia has passed. In 1850 the average 
value of farm land was $1.88 per acre. 
In 1920 the average value was $116.84 
per acre. Climate is the chief factor in 
determining the value, but as elsewhere, 
soil, water, roads, markets, distance from 
towns, social conditions and schools play 
a part. 

Probably many think of California as 
producing little but fruit and gold. 
Such is far from being the case. The 
state is a large producer of wheat, espe- 
cially in the Central Valley. Consider- 


14,317,593 
19,191,716 


cuttings per year. For the state as a 
whole the average yield is six tons per 
acre. There is a constant market for 
the crop either loose or baled, as it is 
extensively used as feed for hogs and 
dairy cattle. 


ALIFORNIA is a large producer 
C of beet sugar. The sugar beet 
does not require so much water nor 
so high a temperature as is required 
by sugar cane. The sugar beet is, to 
some extent, tolerant of alkali, which 
gives it a wider range than it would 


Table Ill 
Production of Rice in 1921 


State Acres Bushels 
Louisiana 480,000 16,560,000 
Texas 155,000 5,596,000 
California 135,000 7,290,000 
Arkansas 125,000 6,688,000 
United States 1,336,000 36,515,000 


able is grown in the Salinas Valley and 
in other smaller valleys. The wheat 
industry is of particular interest because 
of the influence of climate. Because 
summer rains seldom occur and because 
the air is so dry, the grain can be thresh- 
ed as soon as cut. This resulted in the 
invention of the combined harvester by 
means of which,under the most favor- 
able conditions, one hundred acres of 
wheat can be cut, threshed and sacked in 
a day. Again, the dry summers mean 
that the farmer does not need to hurry 
to haul his grain from the field. 

California is not a large producer of 
either corn or oats but in barley she 
holds first place in acreage, production 
and value of crop. This state together 
with the Dakotas and Minnesota pro- 
duce more than one-half of the entire 
crop of the United States. 

Many are not aware of the advance 
which California has made in rice grow- 
ing. This crop requires an abundance 
of water and conditions which make the 
flooding of the land relatively inexpen- 
sive. The production of rice in Calif- 
ornia on a commercial scale began in 
1911. The rice growing sections are in 
the southern part of the Sacramento and 
northern part of the San Joaquin val- 
leys. A part of the crop is exported. 

Millions of dollars worth of alfalfa 
are produced in California yearly. The 
long growing season, the high percentage 
of sunshine, the deep soil and the avail- 
ability of water make possible several 


Value Bushels Per Acre 
$27,720,000 34.5 
11,942,000 36.1 
9,997,000 54.0 
11,233,000 53.5 
62,036,000 40.1 


otherwise have. The crop is cultivated 
in various localities and a number of 
factories have been established. At 
Spreckels, in the Salinas Valley, is one 
of the largest sugar factories in the 
world. Among the other factories may 
be mentioned the ones at Santa Maria, 
Oxnard, Anaheim and Chino. Table 
IV shows that, in the year 1921, Cali- 
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fornia had 15 per cent of the total acre- 
age and about 16 per cent of the total 
value of the crop. 

The value of the product of the truck 
farms is enormous, millions of dollars 
worth being sold annually. In addi- 
tion to supplying the home markets 
large quantities are shipped to eastern 
cities. The chief crops are tomatoes, 
melons, onions, asparagus, lettuce, celery, 
peas, artichokes and berries. The re- 
gion near Sacramento, the east side of 
San Francisco Bay, San Francisco Pen- 
insula, the Los Angeles area and Im- 
perial Valley are all important vegetable 
growing sections. “Thousands of car 
loads of melons are produced yearly, 
chiefly in the neighborhood of Turlock 
in the San Joaquin Valley and in Im- 
perial Valley. 

California is rapidly coming to the 
front as a dairying state. During the 
decade closing in 1920 the sum realized 
from the sale of dairy products increased 
175.2 per cent. Great attention is given 
to the dairy herds and to the dairies 
as well. The industry is carried on in 
all parts of the state, but Stanislaus and 
Imperial Counties are especially im- 
portant. 

The climate of California is highly 
favorable to the poultry industry. A 
large number of farmers carry poultry as 
a side line but the chief commercial re- 
turn is from the poultry farms. These 
vary from less than one acre to a num- 
ber of acres in extent. A profit of $2.00 
per hen per year is not unusual. 

Petaluma is a noted poultry center 
and there are many poultry ranches in 
other parts of the state. In some sec- 
tions large flocks of turkeys are fattened 

(Continued on page 285) 











Agriculture in California is Intensive 
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An Irrigated Valley of Southern California 





A Dark Laid Plot 


EXT TO A FUNERAL, Dark- 

town loves a wedding. 

When the sagging, unpainted 
gate before Sis’ Malviny Johnson’s 
“bohdin’ house” creaked under Mal- 
viny’s heavy hand, the street leading 
to the Colored Methodist Church 
bloomed like a perambulating flower 
garden with “best clo’es” and new spring 
hats, heading in that direction. 

Malviny knew that she was late, so 
she hurried. She had something to do 
—yas’m! She'd show dat trash—yas- 
sir! She saw the nudgings, heard the 
whisperings of those that she passed; 
but she did not stop. 

At the church, she was met at the 
door by Sis’ Chloe Jenkins. Greetings 
were exchanged. Sis’ Jenkins, eyes roll- 
ing in fear that was half delight, tried 
in hoarse whispers to persuade her com- 
panion from the course on which she 
was set. To no purpose. Malviny 
grabbed Chloe’s arm, and steered her 
into the church. 

“Dis heah seat will do, right heah in 
de back row. Slide in fust, Sis’ Jen- 
kins. I’se gwine take de aisle seat mah- 


By CAROLINE KATHERINE FRANKLIN 


se’f. Yas’m, don’ lemme miss seein’ 
nothin’, ’specially as dis heah was teh 
be mah own weddin’, which it ain’t. Ah’ 
likes de back row. Back heah, a lady 
kin view de aujence wid greater per- 
spicacity, yas’m.” 

Chloe Jenkins ventured a remark on 
the beauty of the decorations. 

“‘Wha’ say, Sis Jenkins? Yas’m Ah’s 
boun’ ter admit de chu’ch is suht’nly a 
dignity o’ color; but Ah likes mo’ re- 
finement mahse’f. Oh, Sis’ Jenkins, jes’ 
lookit! Jes’ lookit yander at de bride- 
groom! Lawsy, lawsy, dat dar Alkali 
Jones! Ain’t he de man! Oh, you Al- 
kali! Sis’ Jenkins, that Alkali jes’ natch- 
ully mek yo’ feel lak de new moon am 
hung out ’special fo’ yo’—yas’m. Sech 
a puhsonality—Ma’am? Wha’ say? He 
laks dem heavy? 

“Yas’m, yo is suht’nly right. De bride 
done mek threefo’ of him ef yo’ figguhs 
‘em by tonnage, she suht’nly do. She’s 
jus’ three hund’ed poun’ o’ nothin’ a- 
tall. When Ah thinks huccome dat 


theah yaliuh impudence done wreck mah 











mahied life, fo’ it done got stahted, Ah 
jes’ lose all mah exaltation fo’ weddin’s. 

“Lan’ sake, how mah h’aht do poun’!” 
moaned Malviny. “Lookit—dat dar 
Alkali Jones whut done bus’ off wid 
me! See him er-standin’ dar, des dat 
gran’ wid his white undahtakah’s gloves, 
an’ his bes’ man. 

Lissen, Sis’ Jenkins, de weddin’ 
mahch! An’ lookit—lookit—Heah dey 
comes! 
ee EE DEM Ames’es twins unroll- 

S in’ an’ stretchin’ dat white 
crepe papuh fo’ de bride ter plunk down 
huh flat-bo’t feet on. An—an’—Ssh! 
Heah comes de bride. 

Lawsy, lookit! Lookit dat Geranium 
Graham a-prancin’ down de aisle on 
huh pah’s ahm! Ain’t she de kittenish 
ice-wagon? Lookit, honey—dat bokay! 
Hothouse roses an’ maidenhaiah fuhn! 
Dat veil all submounted wid Val lace, 
three-fo’ inches wide—now ain’t dat 
sump’n? White satin— 

Ah kain’t look no mo’, honey. It 
done blim mah eyes. An’ see huh train 
—yahds an’ yahds! 

(Continued on page 286) 
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Bernice Freeland Lott---Explorer 


the Aryan race to rise en masse 
and spill itself over a continent 
‘in a single movement sometimes animates 
an individual representative regardless of 
conditions or circumstances. Such an in- 
stance is found in the self-appointed task 
of Mrs. Bernice Freeland Lott, born in 
Knoxville, lowa, graduated; 
from the convent of the Sacred 
Heart in Chicago, and shortly 
afterwards married to Egbert 
Phelps Lott, son of the famous 
railroad builder, Uriah Lott, 
born in Texas of Dutch par: 
entry. Bernice Freeland Lott 
herself is a mixture of Scotch, 
English and French. She has 
the wanderlust in her veins; and 
her husband’s occupation—that 
of mining engineer—afforded 
the opportunity of gratifying a 
desire to see and know Ameri- 
can antiquities. 
Employed by the Guggen- 
heims the Lotts spent their 
early married life in Guatamala 
_ and Mexico, where both became 
interested in the ruins of An- 
tigua; but before it was possible 
work Mr. Lott was transferred 
to the Atacama Desert in Chile, 
second only in size to the great 
Sahara. Here at an elevation 
of 10,000 feet nothing lives. A 
compensation for this desolation 
is the Chuqui Camata Copper 
Mine of the Guggenheim Com- 
pany, the largest body of low 
grade copper ore in the world. It is sit- 
uated two hundred miles inland from 
the port of Antofagasta—a choice spot 
long in dispute between Chile and 
Bolivia. 


Te IMPULSE which has caused 


It was while staying in this isolated 
camp that Mrs. Lott began serious work 
in an old Indian village burying ground 
on the river Loa, dating from 1630. 
Here was found much of the crude pot- 
tery now in the loan collection in the 
M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
in Golden Gate Park, together with bone 
and carved wood work. 


This tribe was called Mapuche— 
meaning “People of the Earth.” The 
village itself was built of petrified vege- 
tation which at first glance looked like 
a peculiar coarse lava formation; the 
roofs and walls glittering in the full 
glare of the sun like crusted salt. This 
petrified fiber was light in weight but 
firm and hard enough for building pur- 
poses. 


By FRONA EUNICE WAIT COLBURN 


American country is conducted 
along strict caste lines. The wife of the 
Superintendent is in a class by herself. 
The families of the engineers are second 
in rank, and must keep within their own 


ife in a mining camp in any Latin- 


social boundaries. When it is remem- 
bered that the women of Latin-America 
do not go atout without a chaperone or 
other escort, ‘and that it is the men only 
who go to the cafes and drink tea at 
four o’clock each afternoon, one has some 
idea of the independence and courage 
necessary to undertake any kind of work 
outside regular domestic routine. 


In the face of these difficulties Mrs. 
Bernice Freeland Lott has managed to 
collect the most extensive assortment of 
textiles ever brought to the United 
States. For four years she and her hus- 
band labored at Pachacamac, the pre- 
Inca ruin eleven miles from Lima, the 
capital of Peru. Here the burial places 
are terraced one above the other and all 
are buried beneath a top soil which in- 
dicates a lapse of centuries beyond pres- 
ent time. 


Mrs. Lott reports five terraces as the 
depth to which she penetrated. The dif- 
ferent strata clearly show that the races 
preceding the Incas were not metal 


workers. For this reason their graves 
have not been desecrated, and the tex- 
tiles found are in their original position. 
The terraces containing Inca tombs 
have been rifled of their metal contents. 
The images and ornament of pure gold 
interred with the nobles and reigning 
princes richly rewarded the first comers, 
but to the true antiquarian the 
textiles and pottery found at a 
lower level are of priceless value 
as indicative of the culture and 
progress of this ancient people. 
The tombs yielding the best re- 
sults were made of adobe bricks 
with plastered walls and 
thatched roofs of grass and 
reeds wove into mats four feet 
square and laid flat over the 
tiny rooms. The bodies were 
in one corner, and were placed 
in a sitting posture facing west. 
Above the heads and around the 
mummies were yards and yards 
of a coarse white cotton cloth 

tightly wound. 

The burial robes were orna- 
mental in rich colorings woven 
into bands, all-overs and set de- 
signs, indicating family or rank, 
or symbols of the sun. All the 
units of the serpent symbol are 
found in the borlas, or head 
bands, and in the ornate pon- 
chos, identical with the garment 
of that name worn by the 
natives of today. 

That there was no difference 
ence in the culture and religious 

beliefs from Southern Mexico to the 
Amazon river is amply demonstrated in 
the burial cloths found in this area. 
The most exquisite bit of texture in 
Mrs. Lott’s collection reproduces in 
exact form the color the famous murals 
of the ruins of Mitla, in the State of 


Oaxaca, Mexico. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lott have loaned their 
rare collection to the M. H. De Young 
Memorial Museum, in Golden Gate 
Park. Here in the new addition now 
nearing completion will be _ installed 
those relics of a vanished civilization. 
The collection will be used as a nucleus 
for teaching Americanization to the ris- 
ing generation and to the aliens who need 
to know the beginning of civilization in 
the New World. With the very fine 
Colonial Room, and the Pioneer and 
Historical Collections, already installed, 
the progress of the human family on the 
Western Hemisphere will be well dem- 


(Continued on page 287) 
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on music in the columns of “Over- 
land,” I shall take the bull by the 
horns at once—so to speak—enter the 
arena of opera, and throw down the 
gauntlet in behalf of the American Com- 
poser in California. The distinguished 
men whose names I shall mention are 
doubtless known to their colleagues; but 
my intention, or desire, is to have them 
known to my readers—a vast public— 
and the very public I wish to reach: 
Charles Wakefield Cadman of Holly- 
wood 
William J. McCoy of Oakland 
John Lawrence Seymour of Santa 
Monica 
Gerard Carbonara of Oakland 
Humphrey J. Stewart of San Diego 
Wallace Arthur Sabin of Berkeley 
Edward C. Potter of Los Angeles 
Surely a goodly list for one State alone 
when as a Country we are reputed to 
have “no American operas or writers 
of opera!” Later, I hope to come to the 
complete list, and show our public the 
wealth of ability in our land. What a 
festival California could have in the per- 
formance of its own opera-repertory; 
and what an addition to the history of 
its State such a program would be! 
Right here, I shall ask a few questions 
concerning the rights of the American 
Composer of Music-drama versus the 
opera company, with the hope that prop- 
er action may follow. 


Are not our institutions, which are 
considered as educational and exempt 
from taxation, civic, state or national 
organizations? If so, how can we ban- 
ish from them our language and our 
music. If a civic opera company, through 
this exemption of 10 per cent on a mil- 
lion dollars, takes from the government 
so large a sum, how can it continue to 
be based upon foreign languages and 
music, 80 per cent foreign artists, with 
the inclusion of Americans only at the 
price of their renouncing the mother 
tongue and American music? Surely, 
with all the nations of Europe at liberty 
to send their opera companies to this 
country, we can get “culture” through 
the vernaculars of Europe, if necessary; 
whereas opera companies incorporated in 
the U. S. A. cannot be civic, state or 
national organizations upon their present 
regime or activity. 

The board of directors cannot make 
them American, it must be the regime. 
Art is history. How long are we going 
to forget this and continue to accept 
conditions as they are in the field of 
art in this country? 


The collaboration of California’s Wo- 


Sz it is my privilege to write 
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American Music and Musicians 


By ELEANOR EVEREST FREER 


men’s and Music Clubs, and the Cali- 
fornia Auxiliary of The League of 
American Pen Women, could create an 
annual festival of its State composers 
which would have but one result: it 
would be carried broadcast by radio— 
and surely be copied in every state in 
the union, by a program—if not of en- 
tirely State operas—at least, American 
music dramas. Shall I say, we have a 
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four-score list on hand? And if every 
one of the eighty were not to prove a 
success, it would still give us at least 
one opera, if not more, for every State to 
present. We have investigated enough 
of them to make this statement without 
hesitancy. 


What is surely coming—and without 
which the Fine Arts of this Country will 
never have prestige—is Government 


Editor’s Note: If Overland readers 
wish to have Eleanor Everest Freer dis- 
cuss any particular phase of music in 
the Middle West and East, a request 
addressed to her in care of Overland 
will have response. Mrs. Freer is Na- 
tional Chairman of Music, League of 
American Pen Women. 
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Patronage. But why wait, even a short 
while—for your State patronage would 
only assist our government; and in 
‘“Americanization” are we not bound to 
help, in every field, towards a still more 
perfect nation with its ideals? 

My advice to California is: Do not 
wait. Give these splendid works the 
coming winter in one or all of your 
opera companies; (in chamber opera or 
grand opera form) and then when the 
Biennial of the N. F. M. C. Clubs is 
to take place, you will have a list to 
choose from and can offer,—a la Noble 
Prize system,—a fitting reward for work 
accomplished, the only proper system of 
prize-giving to follow. 

And as to the public and “what it 
wants:” I can assure you, the public is 
a lamb! It takes what it gets! But 
it prefers the best; and Americans are 
intelligent and loyal when they get the 
chance. They will welcome their own 
art if it is brought to them with the 
same prestige and honor with which we 
favor the works of Europe. When they 
say “there is no patriotism in Art,” the 
fact that “Art is History” disproves the 
statement, and we must not forget that 
if citizens in the United States of Ameri- 
ca prove themselves best fitted for ac- 
tivity in the field of music—as composers, 
singers or instrumentalists—and we ban- 
ish these citizens and our language from 
Opera Companies incorporated in the 
U. S. A., we are, directly, depriving 
our musicians of a livelihood. We are 
stifling the progress of our Musical Art, 
which is a large factor in our history. 
The system at present in vogue is at 
fault and must be changed by these com- 
panies, their guarantors and the public, 
unless we wish to be guilty of an act 
which is a direct injustice to Americans. 
Music cannot exist without the com- 
poser ; the composer cannot exist without 
a hearing; the artist cannot exist without 
the opportunity to exercise the profes- 
sion for which he is by nature, best en- 
dowed. 

In my philanthropic and artistic work, 
a few matters have been brought rather 
emphatically to my attention. In Eng- 
land, foreigners adopt the English lan- 
guage and become English. In our coun- 
try, they keep the old language and re- 
main foreigners—-the sixty or more for- 
eign-language newspapers still in exist- 
ence being sufficient proof of this state- 
ment. One of them in Chicago has con- 
stantly increased its circulation in the 
past thirty years, now having over 100,- 
000 circulation. This is proof that the 


(Continued on page 287) 
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creative art is not infrequently for- 

tuitous. The happy chance which 
brings into prominence the work of the 
poet, the painter, may elevate the one to 
heights which his fellows may as equally 
deserve. Often times the place so at- 
tained is passing; the fame ephemeral. 
It is only when laymen and contempor- 
aries alike assent to the honor, and the 
artist consistently maintains his work 
at the level which has brought him hon- 
or, that it may be defi- 
nitely assumed that the 
distinction is deserved. 

Among the Califor- 
nia etchers the name of 
Roi Partridge holds de- 
served prominence. 
Usually given place as 
the foremost exponent 
of the art on the West 
Coast—a place to 
which the awards of 
various juries would 
seem to entitle him— 
he is with surety in- 
cluded in that little 
group which most truly 
represents the art of 
etching in the West. 
And if the work of the 
California etchers is 
expressive of all that is 
most virile in the art 
today, then Partridge 
must be given place 
among the best of pres- 
ent day etchers. 

He has been identi- 
fied with the art in 
California almost from 
the beginning of what constitutes the 
Western movement. Western by birth, 
though not a Californian, Partridge 
legitimately inherits that sense of free- 
dom and breadth of vision which his 
work exemplifies. It was only, however, 
upon his entry into the California at- 
mosphere that he commenced to express 
his inner vision with forceful directness. 
Where he had been hesitant, giving only 
partial and inadequate expression to his 
vision of beauty, his plates began to lose 
all ambiguity, to speak in immediate 
straightforwardness. 

Physical California must, of course, 
be credited with a portion of this in- 
fluence toward a higher art. Partridge’s 
native Puget Sound country is a region 
of forested slopes. ‘The earth anatomy 
is fully clothed; the underlying truth 
smothered, softened, in the cloak which 
Nature has thrown upon it. And just 
as the nude in human life calls for 
truthful simplicity of artistic expression, 
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“Sierra Shanties.” 
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the unconcealed contours of California’s 
hills—the nude Nature-life—demand 
that simplicity of expression which is 
the highest form of art. Partridge re- 
sponded. Physical California, coupled 
with that half-believed-in psychic atmos- 
phere which makes the region the great 
center for artistic expression, commanded 
a new dignity of expression; his plates 
gained directness, a new and greater 





tispiece) the tree dominates in the de- 
sign, it is actually subject to the moun- 
tain beyond. The tree is the accessory, 
the mountain the commanding person- 
ality. This is even more clearly evident 
in Sierra Shanties, where the snowdraped 
firs almost fill the plate’ and’ yet are 
scarcely evident in the interest which 
the play of sun and shadow upon the 
snowy slope induces. Partridge loves 
the mountains, feels at one with them; 
for the trees—however close his friend- 
ship may be—it is only 
friendship. 








virility and beauty. 

The beauty of Partridge’s plates is 
not altogether of line, though his tech- 
nique demands admiration. It is not 
essentially of design—the word used as 
expressive of that “decorative” effect 
which is, after all, not an essential, how- 
ever much it may delight the superficial 
eye—though this etcher’s plates are care- 
fully planned in their balance of line, 
their masses of light and shade. There. 
is present in them a subjective beauty 
which, however unconscious the specta- 
tor may be of it, holds direct and force- 
ful appeal. Perhaps it is in this that 
Partridge’s supremacy may be found; his 
intense and sympathetic love of Nature 
gives power of interpretation. 


OU WILL FIND that practically 

all his plates deal with mountains 

or trees, usually holding a combination 
of the two. And you will find, too, that 
where—as in his Los Cerros—(see Fron- 


From the etching by Roi Partridge 





If the chief province 
of the artist—I lay my- 
self open to dispute in 
this—is to arouse in the 
spectator an emotion 
parallel to that which 
actuated the creation, 
then Partridge is just- 
ly entitled to his high 
place among etchers. 
There is strength in his 
work; power—but it is 
a vigor which goes 
hand in hand with 
poetry, and finds kin- 
ship, a softening influ- 
ence, in it. It is the 
combination of these 
two which gives the 
strong emotional ap- 
peal. A posed Hercules 
has beauty; it is only 
his action which arouses 
emotion. Life is never 
static; and Partridge’s 
etchings have this life- 
quality. Each line has 
strength, but it has too 
that rhythm which is life. 

I remarked in passing that simplicity 
of expression is the highest form of art; 
and it is possible that there, too, | may 
be open to attack. Yet contrast, if you 
will, his Sierra Slopes with that older 
plate, The Cloud. Now the latter is a 
splendid plate. It is probable that the 
etcher would place this as the finer prod- 
uct of the two, judged as an etching and 
from the standpoint of technique alone. 
But which produces the greater emo- 
tional appeal? Isn’t it the former? 

There is in this etching nothing of 
pictorial expression save the bare granite 
ledges which guard the lonely mountain 
pass. But note how dexterously the etcher 
has disposed his few lines to express 
not so much the physical characteristics 
as the feeling of intense solitude, the 
loneliness of the region. That lone rhyth- 
mic line which sweeps upward across. 
the lower plate seems relatively unim- 
(Continued on page 285) 
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OW AND THEN a play, 
N unheralded, sneaks into town, 

has the usual difficulty in find- 
ing a theater—and, once that difficulty 
has been surmounted, proceeds to estab- 
lish itself as a hit of the first water. 

Such a play is Hatcher Hughes’ “Hell 
Bent Fer Heaven,” surely one of the 
most unusual plays not only of this, but 
of many past seasons. Hatcher Hughes, 
it may or may not be remembered, as- 
sisted in devising a play called “Wake 
Up, Jonathan,” which Mrs. Fiske used 
for awhile. But Mr. Hughes is going 
to ride to fame on the new play, what- 
ever the old one may have done for him. 

“Hell-Bent Fer Heaven” takes place 
in the Blue Ridge mountains, among 
those little-known people, the Southern 
mountaineers. It deals with the doings 
of Rufe Pryor, finely played by John 
F. Hamilton, a mental as well as physi- 
cal weakling, whose little, creeping, ugly 
soul has been overcome by a sort of 
“hell-fire and brimstone religion” — 
a brand so well known in these old 
mountains. When Rufe’s religious fanat- 
icism gets mixed with his earthly 
passion for pretty Jude Lowry, the 
betrothed of Sid Hunt, his reason be- 
comes still further unbalanced. Too 
much of a coward to fight Sid with his 
fists, he lets loose a stream of rumors, 
gossip and half-truths which send Sid 
Hunt at the throat of Jude’s brother 
Andy—and Andy 
being a lovable, 
reckless, happy-go- 
lucky lad who 
“loves his cawn lik- 
ker even when he 
can’t handle it s’ 
good” isn’t slow to 
accept the _ chal- 
lenge. 

All in all, Rufe 
Pryor is, perhaps, 
one of the most de- 
spicable characters 
that the stage pre- 
sents this season, 
at least, in New 
York. The whole 
play is well writen, 
splendidly staged 
by Augustin Dun- 
can, who, by the 
way, plays splend- 
idly the role of 
David Hunt, a fine 
old patriarch of the 
mountains, George 
Abbot, who so se- 
curely established 
himself last season 
as “Texas,” the 
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cow-boy in Alice Brady’s play, “Zander 
the Great,” has the role of Sid and does 
it very well; Glen Anders makes Andy 
Lowry a thoroughly enjoyable young 
man; and the two women, Clara Blan- 
dick as Sid’s mother, and Margaret 
Borough as his sweetheart, are entirely 
adequate. 

Another new play that is playing to 
capacity business is Frederick Londale’s 
“Spring Cleaning,” now running at the 
Eltinge Theater. The locale of the play 
is England—though it could just as well 
happen in America, or France, perhaps. 
A curious thing about “Spring Clean- 
ing” is that the younger people are “for”’ 
it strong, voting it clever, amusing, sub- 
tle, and entirely plausible, while the 
older generation insist that it is absurd, 
tawdry, impossible and not even enter- 
taining. However that may be, it is 
playing to capacity audiences of both the 
younger, and the older sets! 


a4 PRING CLEANING” is the 

story of a man, a famous novelist, 
who very much disapproves of his wife's 
friends—a group of young married 
women who openly boast of expensive 
gifts from men other than their hus- 
bands, and who consider it “quite smart” 
to know absolutely nothing of the where- 
abouts of their husbands. Each woman 
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has her “tame robin” lover—and when 
Richard Sones sees the pretty feet of 
his attractive wife headed in that direc- 
tion, with a good-looking and very 
wealthy idler waiting for surrender, 
Sones takes desperate steps. He brings 
to one of his wife’s smart dinner-parties, 
a common woman of the streets—and 
when the wives at the dinner haughtily 
refuse to know her, Sones says, much 
puzzled, “That’s funny—I never heard 
of an amateur billiard player refusing to 
play with a professional.” Thus 
launched, he makes it quite plain that 
he considers Mona, the girl whom he has 
brought in, as far superior to the women 
with whom his wife is surrounded. 
Eventually, of course, Mona gives both 
the husband and wife some very frank, 
straightforward, and perhaps, sound ad- 
vice on “How to be Happy, Though 
Married.” And all ends well, which 
is pleasant. 

The lines of the play are very clever 
and amusing, rather breathlessly frank 
at times, but not offensively so. “Spring 
Cleaning” is, perhaps, daring, but never 
risque—that is, there is almost appalling 
frankness, but it is the wholesome sort 
that doesn’t leave you with the feeling 
that the writer was deliberately striving 
for a “smutty” effect. We found 
“Spring Cleaning” a thoroughly enter- 
taining play, cleverly written, beautifully 
staged, and acted by a thoroughly com- 





“The Cloud.” From the etching by Roi Partridge 
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petent cast, the three leading roles—that 
of the wife, Mona, and the husband— 
being played by Violet Heming, Estelle 
Winwood and Arthur Byron, respective- 
ly, being particularly well played. 
What’s the matter with Cecil B. De 
Mille? There will be no loud outcries 
of “He’s all right.” In response to this 
question—at least, not by those who have 
seen “Triumph,” for what, in the Satur- 
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mous opera star, only to lose her voice 
overnight, and come back to. life in the 
can factory, is good; Rod La Rocque, 
rather uninteresting and a pictuse that 
when he isn’t running races with him- 
self, or bursting into insane shouts of 
laughter, is an acceptable hero. And 
that’s about as much as can be said for 
the picture. 

Harold Lloyd’s new pictures are al- 
ways events of keen interest, 
and his latest, “Girl Shy,” is 
as, usual, mighty good enter- 
tainment. The picture per- 
mits Harold more room to 
show us that he is a real, hon- 
est-to-goodness actor than 
some of his former pictures— 
those that depend on stunts 
ind thrills rather than acting. 
Harold does some work in 
“Girl Shy” that is faintly 
reminiscent of some of the 
things Charles Ray won his 
fame for doing—though we 
say quite frankly that we con- 
sider Harold the better actor 
of the two—and we don’t 
“ care who hears us say it. 








“Sierra Slopes.” From the etching by Roi Partridge 


day Evening Post, proved, last season, to 
be one of the most interesting and grip- 
ping serials offered by this enterprising 
publication, most certainly misses fire 
when it reaches the screen. ‘There are 
some very entertaining moments in the 
picture—but, taken as a whole, it is 
rather uninteresting and a picture that 
scarcely seems worthy of the man who 
made “For Better, For Worse,” and 
“The Ten Commandments.”  Leatrice 
Joy, as the girl who begins the picture 
as forewoman of a can factory, becomes, 
within two years, an internationally fa- 





“HE GIVETH 
HIS BELOVED SLEEP” 


He giveth His beloved sleep. 
O weary world, O heart opprest, 
He giveth His beloved sleep 
And rest. 
Yea, when the long day ends 
And shadows creep, 
He giveth His beloved rest 
And sleep. 
He giveth His beloved sleep. 


—Gilbert Moyle. 


Lillian Gish’s ““The White 
Sister” is beautifully done— 
but you knew that it would 
be, didn’t you? She is quite lovely, and 
entirely credible as Donna Angela, and 
her work is all that one has come to ex- 
pect of this slight young girl who has 
been acclaimed by many as the screen’s 
greatest emotional actress. Ronald Col- 
man, a newcomer to the screen, is most 
acceptable as the hot-headed, tempestuous 
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young Italian officer, and the entire pic- 
ture is mighty well worth seeing. 

“Wild Oranges,” a Joseph Herge- 
sheimer story recently transferred to the 
celluloid by King Vidor is a picture that 
will interest all classes and types. The 
beauty of the back-grounds—the swamp- 
country of Southern Georgia—grips one. 
There are only five characters in the 
picture—which has been hailed as a 
“pschylogical study of fear”—the girl 
and her grand-father, held in the grip of 
terror by a huge giant of a man, who 
is a homicidal maniac; the hero, and his 
trusty servant. Charles A. Post, as the 
maniac is superb. There are times when 
the bondage of terror in which the girl 
and her grandfather are prisoners, almost 
extends to the audience. ‘The lonely, 
dilapidated old house, the glimpse of the 
ruined barn, with its bats, spiders, the 
opossum hiding in the walls—most of 
all, the terrific, hideous fight between the 
hero, and the maniac in the old house, 
at night—all are thrills that hold you. 
Frank Mayo is the hero; Virginia Valli 
a most appealing heroine; Nigel de Bru- 
lier, that sterling actor who can make 
even an “extra” bit stand out, plays the 
grandfather, and Ford Sterling, one of 
the most dependable men in the business, 
and who is the sailor, and, of course, 
Post, as the maniac, are all supurb. King 
Vidor has done a splendid thing in this 
gripping picture, and his employers are 
to be congratulated on having his name 
on a contract! 
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“Out West.” From the etching by Roi Partridge 
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WORDS 
(Called forth by the poems: 
“Black Armor.’’) 

An armored soul peers from a hiding 
place, 

Steps forth to take its one brief hour of 
grace— 

The hour articulate. The most high 
gods 

Must heed such words: Round, final— 
periods— 

Words, words! They droop like cedars, 
bowed with snow; 

Or, blown by winds from days of long 
ago, 

Plead at the casement, tap on narrow 
pane. 


The night is black; the skies drip sullen 
rain. 

No hint of dawn, yet somewhere breaks 
the day; 

A white hope lifts, though all the world 
be gray— 

Words, words! Sheer, fragile beauty 
—pearl and pink 

Of orchard snows that, falling, drift 
and sink 

In purple pools of shade. A _ skylark 
calls. 

And life is free without these narrow 
halls. 


—Torrey Connor. 
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THE HOUR OF MY DELIGHT 


Most dear, when twilight steals across 
the hill, 
And every little, wanton wind that 
teased 
All day the white stars of the blossoming 
trees 
Has crept away, and day is hushed 
and still. 





When dusk pins on the quiet breast of 
night 
Her pendant crescent moon, below 
a star, 
And darkness hides the shimmering bay, 
afar, 
Then is the hour, most dear, of my 
delight. 


For close beside me, while the night 
draws near 
You kneel: your tender hand upon 
my hair, 
While love and longing merge into a 
prayer 
That Life’s Dark find me thus— 


with you most dear! 
—Ethelyn Bourne Borland. 
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A Page of Verse 


THE STAMPEDE 


As night came on, the wind began to 
blow a bit, and moan, 

The cattle bunched, and tossed their 
horns; I saddled the old roan 
And loped to help the boys, who worked 

with bronch and lash, and tongue, 
To keep the steers from crowding in; 
and as they rode, they sung: 


“Go..’long,..ye.little..dogies, 
Go ‘long, ye little dogies, 
Go ‘long, ye little dogies! 
W hat makes you so slow?” 


The herd will do a hard day’s trail to 
that old droning tune; 

I’ve seen the calves and browsing cows, 
calm as a day in June, 

When maybe something ailed the steers 
to make ’em want to break, 

For you can hold a milling herd by 
warbling,—less’n they take 

A sudden notion to stampede ;—an’ that 
was what we feared, 

For cattle’s got no use for wind; it gets 
’em all high-geared. 

A coyote yelpsp—W as that a shot ,or but 
a snapping stick? 

Oh, Lord, they’re off; Ride, ride like 
Hell! and head ’em at the crick! 

The good old roan, he knows his job; 
he races tense and grim, 

And turns the leaders just this side 
the steep arroyo’s rim. 

And as they swerve and check their 
stride, the bronchos all jump clear, 

For you might stop the ocean’s tide 
before a crazy steer! 

But now the herd is settling down, and 
soon the boys croon low: 
“Go “long, ye little dogies, 
Go ‘long, ye little dogies, 
Go ‘long, ye little dogies, 
What makes you so durn slow?” 


—Mary B. Eyre. 





——={) 
JUNE DAYS 
Ain't they blessed, blessed days, 
These sweet days o' June? 


Seems to me my inmos’ soul’s 
Jes’ been put in tune! 


Seems to me my heart’'ll bust 
From such happiness! 

Want to sing, jes’ like them birds 
Yonder by their nes’. 


Ain't it good to be alive 
While June sunshine stays? 
With the roses all in bloom— 
Ain't they blessed days? 
By Pearl Barker Hart 
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TORREY PINES 

Who are these strangers gathered on 
our shore? 

Seaward they stretch their arms, year 
after year. 

What fate from unknown region drove 
them here, 

To rouse our wonder, charm us more 
and more— 

A riddle unto sages and their lore? 

Like friends, they cling unto the rocks 
and rear, 

Protectingly their writhen forms; nor 
fear 

Great gales, yea, dance within them, 
and adore. 


Perchance, in far off time, a storm 
blown ship, 

From realm remote, was wrecked upon 
this coast, 

And hardy men were changed to hardy 
trees. 

Look close and you shall see the bearded 
life 

Of viking bold, or yet a weathered 
ghost 

From Tyre or Sidon, yearning for the 
seas. 


—Charles Granger Blanden. 





ALL THE BLUES IN ONE 
All the blues of earth and heaven 
Are held in one ravine 
Across the valley. 
There is the blue 
Of all blue flowers, 
Of lupine 
And of wild iris. 
The blue of smoke 
Of forest fires 
That fills the valley 
And half conceals the range 
With many, many screens of gauze 
between, 
And deeper folds of draperies 
That wrap the trees; 
Or the blue smoke from the chimney 
Hanging low over the orchard in the 
morning — 
Or in the evening, 
When the sun has dropped behind the 
hill; 
Or deepest indigo 
In the shadows 
Of the ridges 
And under trees; 
Or overflowing from the wooded depths 
To meet the hazy blue 
Of far ranges and rain-swept mountains 
And the sky. 
—Ethel Brodt Wilson. 
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Comes to the shrine of Ina Coolbrith, “Santa Ina,’ Poet 
Beloved of California, the Passionate Interviewer: “Beloved 
Poet, who am I to question the Singer whose praises have 
been sounded by the Truly Great? And yet—and yet! The 
half has not been said. It would seem that one of you, only 
one, has been interviewed—” 

The Beloved Poet; 
countering with a Twin- 
kle: ““Which one?” 

The P. I., encouraged 
by the Twinkle: “Shall 
we say, This One? A 
kindly Poet, who wrote, 
in answer to ‘lines’ from 
a child admirer: ‘You 
take the wreath, dear, 
from my head, and put 
it on your own, instead.’ 
The merry Poet, whose 
obituary, selfwritten—Or 
perhaps it was not an 
obituary; rather, a per- 
sonal post-mortem ?” 

The ‘Beloved Poet: re- 
flectively: “I can’t remem- 
ber which one inspired the 
obituary-post-mortem.” 

The P.I.: “If you will permit—? 

Ina died of too high living 

In the season of Thanksgiving ; 

—, in this ambrosial slaughter, 
Had accomplice in her daughter—” 

The Beloved Poet: “Hold! Enough! I was the Other 
One.” 

The P.1.; producing further incriminating evidence: “Our 
Beloved Poet, ‘Ina of Ours,’ evidently is a member in good 
and regular standing of the Clan of March Hares. The in- 
terviewer has here a Nonsense Jingle, rhymed in honor of the 
March birthday of C sF. L $ e 

The Beloved Poet: “Guilty as charged.” 

The P.f.: “ which the Interviewer takes the liberty 
of quoting: 











MARCH HARES 


“Here’s a paw, Brother! 
Something of a span 

Clear across a continent; 

But I guess I can 

And with tight grasp, too, 

Seeing it’s you, 

And I just another 

Of the March Hare Clan. 

A mad world, my masters! 

From what I know, 

I haven’t a doubt 

That it is so. 

But look at the record 

Of worth-while brain, 

And see what a list 

Old March has had! 

No doubt the rest of it is insane; 
But dear old March 

Is just sanely mad. 

This is the judgment and the law! 
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Long Distance Interviews—“Poet Beloved” 


By TORREY CONNOR 


My hand upon it— 
I mean, my paw!” 


The P. I. harks back to the days following on the Historic 
Fire. The Beloved Poet, visiting the spot where once had 
stood her Treasure House, bore away—a handful of ashes. 

“This is left of half a lifetime of work.” 

Not all of it work of which the public had knowledge. No! 
The Poet of the Twinkle had dwelt here, with the Other One. 
“CAP AND BELLS,” a book of poems to be published 
“sometime,” had been born of the Twinkle; they danced on 
rainbow-dust, those poems, they floated on golden bubbles 
of laughter, they piped merry elfin tunes. 

The P. I.: to the Beloved Poet: ‘Where did you find 
them?” 

The Beloved Poet: “Thoughts are Things. The air is 
alive with them. If one came to me, and I took it, the 
Thought was mine. If, at the moment, I chanced to be the 
Other One, and sent the Thought away—Who knows where 
it may be now?” 

The Twinkle is in Retreat; the Other One has come forth. 
The P.I.: “And which of your poems, oh, Poet Laureate, 
has been accorded the greenest Palm of Popularity?” 

The Poet Laureate; judicially: “It may be—I don’t know. 
Perhaps—” 

The P. I.; answering the question: “In Blossom Time,” 
first published in Overland Monthly, since included in many 
Anthologies of Famous Poems. 


“Tt’s O my heart, my heart! 

To be out in the sun and sing; 

To sing and shout in the fields about, 
In the balm and blossoming. 


For O, but the world is fair, is fair; 

And O, but the world is sweet! 

I will out in the gold of the blossoming mold 
And sit at the Master’s feet. 


Then sing in the hedge-row green, O thrush, 
O skylark, sing in the blue! 

Sing loud, sing clear, that the King may hear, 
And my soul shall sing with you.” 


The Poem of Hope, old, yet ever new; the Poem-Joyous; 
the Poem that points the way to God. 





A TRIBUTE TO 

INA COOLBRITH 
Not the lark, its sky-way winging 
Knows the Singer's rapture-song; 
Hark the message she is bringing— 
Golden-throated, trumpet-strong. 
How the music of her singing 
Holds the wonder-hushed throng! 


Tho’ oft-times the music flowing 

To a minor cadence falls, 

Hope speaks in the sunrise glowing; 
Bird to bird ecstatic calls. 

Spring is here! The wind is blowing 
Free, beyond life’s prison walls. 


—T. C. 
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catch of salmon this year, the Alaska 

Fishermen’s Union is demanding as 
a wage for its members nine cents a fish 
instead of eight cents as paid last year. 
The Alaska Packers’ Association refuses 
to pay one cent more per fish, and the 
result is that the sailing of the fishing 
fleet is being delayed. 

Non-union crews are being secured 
and a few of the sailing vessels have left, 
but it is difficult to get experienced fish- 
ermen outside of the union. The season 
is advancing and if by May 10th the 
fleet will not have sailed, it will be too 
late to do any fishing this year. That 
means that less salmon will be canned 
this year and you and I will probably 
pay more per can. 

A visit to the Alaska Fishermen’s 
Union on Clay Street led to conversa- 
tion with the hardy and weather beaten 
fishermen. One of them gave me this 
picture of the conditions under which 
they work. 

“When we get to Bristol Bay, small 
sailboats are manned by two fishermen 
who go out into the bay, half a mile, 
sometimes two and three miles away 
from the big ship and haul in the salmon 
in nets.” 

“Do you have union hours?” I won- 
dered. 

“No, lady, no union hours in the fish- 
ing business. You've got to get the fish 
when you can. There’ve been times 
when I went thirty-six hours at a 
stretch without a wink of sleep. It’s 
when the fish is scarce that we have to 
work the hardest. You know we get 
paid by the number of fish we catch. 
On this side of Bristol Bay,” pointing 
to a map on the wall, “we get seven 
and a half cents a fish, and on the 
other side, where there is less fish, we 
get eight cents a fish.” 

“Why are you asking for more pay 
this year?” was my foolish question— 
why does anybody ever want more of 
anything? But the answer was inter- 
esting. 

“We fishermen, have a hunch that 
the salmon is going to be scarcer this 
year. You know, every fourth year 
there is likely to be a poorer catch. At 
that, we don’t make very much. It’s 
a lucky man who makes $900 a season. 
The average is around $500 for five 
months’ work. Of course, there is no 
way of spending money. No moving 
picture shows, no girls, nothing, only a 
few Eskimos. But to be a fisherman, it 
sure does take a strong back.” 


I; ANTICIPATION of a poorer 
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A Fisherman’s Wage 


By ANNA DONDO 


66 ND a weak head,” yelled a fel- 

low member across the room. 
Laughter greeted this outburst of wittic- 
ism. The conversation became general 
and I learned that the men had no com- 
plaint to make against the company as 
far as treatment goes; that is, food is 
plentiful and good, and whatever hard- 
ships have to be endured are inherent 
to the work itself and not the fault 
of the employers. One fisherman was 





Mountains 


I have known the prairies, 
I have loved the sea, 

Open air everywhere 
Incense is to me. 


There’s a lure to islands, 
Neckerchiefed in foam, 

Yet I know this is so: 
Mountains are my home. 


Mountain trees are friendships, 
Mountain tops are thrills, 
Sympathy comes to me 
From the warm-armed hills. 


I have sailed to London, 
Trailed romance to Rome, 
Oh, but mountain memories 
Bring me, breathless, home! 
—S. Omar Barker. 





a bit scornful of the hospital service 
provided by the packers’ association, and 
exclaimed: “The Lord help you if any- 
thing goes wrong with you.” 

Although the Alaska Fishermen’s Un- 
ion is reaching a deadlock in its negotia- 
tion with the Alaska Packers’ Associa- 
tion, it is not making any attempt to 
influence the Marine Cooks ard Stew- 
ards’ Association. As a result, the cooks 
and stewards are signing up and are 
ready to sail with non-union crews. 

A bright eyed young Italian who was 
waiting outside the employment offices 
of the association felt that somehow the 
policy of his union was wrong. 

“We all ought to be in one union,” 
he said in his delightful naive way, “then 
the company would have to give in and 
the fishermen would get their nine cents 
a fish.” 

“That’s what the I. W. W. preaches 
—one union,” I ventured. 

“We have nothing to do with the I. 
W. W..,” he said in the most scornful 
way. His philosophy was his own and 
not borrowed. 

“The company,” he resumed, “is get- 
ting a lot of young chaps who don’t 
know anything about fishing. It takes 
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a lot of experience to handle those sail- 
boats in Bristol Bay. It gets rough and 
choppy and it takes a good sailor to 
manage a boat. Now you know what 
might happen if two fellows go out in 
a boat alone, one a trade union man, and 
the other scabbing on the union.” 

;, He shrugged his shoulders significant- 
y. 
“But,” he went on,” the company will 
break up the union this year; and next 
year you watch and see—they will be 
paying five cents a fish and getting all 
the men they need.” 

“Do you get enough good food?” a 
question perhaps unnecessary to ask of a 
cook. 

“Oh, yes, everybody gets fat by the 
end of the season. The only trouble 
is that we haven’t enough fresh water. 
We have to make bread half and half; 
half salt water and half fresh water.” 

When I asked the very personal ques- 
tion as to his reason for selecting that 
mode of life, he explained with an elo- 
quent gesture of the hand: 

“TI don’t have to spend a cent the 
whole five months. I come back and 
draw my pay of $600. Then I take 
it easy the rest of the year.” 

“Any rough house among the men 
when they get bored?” I asked. 

“You know how it is,” he seemed 
loth to give details to a lady. “Some 
fellows do get kind of rough, especially 
the Mexicans that work in the canner- 
ies. But a couple of days on bread and 
water makes them so meek, they say, 
‘I'll be good.’ We've got to lock up 
some of them and punish them. Six 
years ago, there used to be ruffians that 
would just as soon throw a few Chi- 
nese overboard as not. But now, no 
rough house allowed.” 

Further inquiry developed that on 
board the sailing vessels bound for Bris- 
tol Bay, there are not only fishermen, 
stewards, and cooks, but also a horde 
of Orientals and Mexicans who put the 
salmon into tin cans for general con- 
sumption. They are not organized into 
a trade union. 

Perhaps right here there is an object 
lesson in trade unionism versus the open 
shop. While the men who belong to 
the trade unions are receiving fair wages 
and good food, those who are not mem- 
bers of a trade union receive neither 
adequate wages nor decent treatment ac- 
cording to their statements. 

Not only is there insufficiency of fresh 
water but lack of food as well. In a 
recent recommendation adopted by the 
Association of Pacific Fisheries, it was 

(Continued on page 282) 
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NEW VOLUME of Frank G. 
A Carpenter’s “World Travels” 

comes to this reviewer, with its 
125 illustrations from photographs. This 
travel-writer has all his arrangements so 
systematically adapted to sight-seeing and 
fact-gathering that he soon makes his 
readers feel as if they were millionaires, 
with yachts, motors, caravans, creden- 
tials from six dozen governments, and 
hosts of newspapers running his letters. 


Mexico just now is one of the prob- 
lems which the United States can and 
will solve ,through patience, friendship 
and neighborly education. Carpenter’s 
“World Travels” series contains no more 
timely volume than this which in fact 
extends its studies over as far south as 
Honduras, and quotes from the records 
of Toltecs, Mayas and ancient philoso- 
phers who deserve to be as well known 
as Solomon and Marcus Aurelius. 


Among the thirty-five chapters of the 
book we note these: Lost Mines and 
Bonanzas ; Cortez and the Montezumas; 
The culture of Aztecs and Mayas; 
Floating Gardens of Xochimilco. Car- 
penter describes all the principal cities 
of the neighboring republic, giving spe- 
cial vividness to the City of Mexico, 
to Guadalajara, Pueblo, Jalapa, Toluca 
and Tampico. The last chapter, “Our 
Investment in Mexico,” says that Ameri- 
cans have put a billion dollars into de- 
veloping the natural resources of this 
rich country, especially the oil fields. We 
come first among investors, the English 
come next, then French, Germans, Span- 
ish and Dutch. All the land held by 
the Japanese totals in value no more 
than $750,000; the Chinese have much 


less. 


Our investments in Mexico began in 
the days of Diaz and the record made 
down there by our men of skill, money 
and brains seems to Carpenter a very 
creditable one. It is the few adventurers 
who refer to the Mexicans as “greasers” 
that manage to stir up mischief. The 
better classes often send their sons and 
daughters to the United States for edu- 
cation, and appreciate such opportunities. 
Carpenter thinks it is the Peons, suspi- 
cious and over-sensitive, who question 





our motives and sometimes call us hypo- 
crites. One could wish him entirely 
correct in his estimate. At any rate, the 
new Mexican land laws are slicing up 
the big estates, the new regime is estab- 
lishing schools, and the peasantry of 
Mexico will have its chance to develop 
a real independence and a better outlook. 


This is the eighth volume of Carpen- 
ter’s “See the World” series, is pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Company, 
and costs four dollars net. 

—Charles H. Shinn. 





4A NOTE ON ELDERLY 
MEMBERS OF LITERARY 
CLUBS 


We’re panting up the golden stair 
With bonnets all askew, 

We're chasing Old Man Culture, 
We aim to ketch him tew. 

We aim to grab him by the tail, 
Or pin him to the wall, 

But when we reach the place he’s 


at 
Why! He ain’t there, that’s all. 
—Marion MacCalman in the Gos- 
sip Shop, May Bookman. 





INDIAN FIGHTING 
DAYS WHEN APACHES filled 


the southwest with terror are brought 
again vividly to mind in this recent 
book by Forrestine C. Hooker, “When 
Geronimo Rode.” ‘Though the story 
is fiction, it is likewise fact, for Mrs. 
Hooker in her own person experienced 
the colorful days of this last uprising 
of the Plains Indians. Her father 
fought under General Miles in this cam- 
paign, and Bonita’s story—which is the 
romance around which the story cen- 
ters—is Mrs. Hooker’s own love story. 
Those who enjoy the thrill of an In- 
dian fight, as well as those who have 
profit in tales of our own early West, 
will find the book pleasurable reading. 


When Geronimo Rode, by Forrestine 
C. Hooker, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
$2.00 net. 










































STORIES OF THE FIRST 
AMERICAN CRIMINALS 


HIS LARGE and handsome 
royal octavo volume written by 
George Langford, is illustrated 
in black and white by the author and 
also has full-page color illustrations by 
Ty Mahon. It is a book for young 
and old to possess and to enjoy from 
cover to cover; it is full of humor, 
beauty and scientific knowledge, so bal- 
anced and woven together that we are 
certain it will be in constant demand 
for years to come. 


A careful hunt through all available 
English and American “Who’s Whos” 
fails to reveal anything about the author 
beyond his own simple dedication: “To 
the memory of my father, Augustine G. 
Langford.” But still (such is fame) he 
wrote “Pic, the Weapon-maker” and 
“Kutnar, Son of Pic,” both of them 
strongly recommended by the American 
Library Association. 


The book is rightly named “An Amer- 
ican Jungle Book,” for it carries us back 
into this continent’s prehistoric past, mil- 
lions of years ago; it tells us that the 
first of the camels roved over the Ameri- 
can Desert, and afterwards fled to Asia 
for safety; it describes the last of our 
elephants, our dragons, our little horses 
not bigger than dogs; our sabre-toothed 
tigers and our earliest toothed reptile- 


birds. 


In his Introduction, our author bids 
us look back a hundred million years, 
and study the first signs of animate life 
on this earth. Then at the flabby mol- 
luscs, then at the first vertebrates, then 
at the waddling land creatures, the rep- 
tiles, and in fullness of time, at Man. 

Thus he describes the American con- 
tinent of a hundred thousand years ago, 
and earlier: ‘“Land-levels, vegetation 
and climate were different, too. Moun- 
tains and great “ivers were yet unborn. 
The arid plains of today were the jun- 
gles of old. Could we go back in time 
and travel over the United States, our 
country would appear an unknown and 
remote region. Strange animals were 
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cA PENCIL portrait of 
C. E. Montague by the 
English artist, Francis 
“Dodd. Mr. Monta- 
gue’s wife calls the 
portrait, Fungle with 
native,” but the writer 
himself trusts that the 
sinister cast which it 
gives his countenance 
may be thought intrig- 


uing. 


3 























moving from place to place in search 
of suitable food and accommodations. 
All of them possessed the inborn power 
to adapt themselves to various conditions 
and to live the lives that suited them 
best. 


Every creature had its own way ot 
trying to live and grow. None of them 
was thrown into the world without re- 
source. All were sown like seeds, with 
the power to shift their positions to such 
soil as best suited their healthful develop- 
ment. Every last one of them was given 
a chance, and even those who failed, 
lived long lives and their disappearance 
was most gradual. 


The reader is now taken back to the 
age of the great dinosaurs whose fos- 
silized remains are found in Montana 
and Wyoming. This introduction is 
managed by bringing in a little, warm- 
blooded, inquisitive mammal called 
“Jock the Jungle Jinx” who starts to 
travel and see what the world is like. 
He has countless hairbreadth escapes, but 
his mind undoubtedly develops. Before 
long, however, he leaves the scene; 
Eohippus, the “Dawn Horse,” the dread- 
ful Bear Cats, the “Merman of the 
Chesapeake,” “Toto the Non-Progres- 
sive,” and “Mammut, last of the Mas- 
todons” carry the story along. This cer- 
tainly sounds youthful, and yet the whole 





book rests upon a solid basis of facts for 
both young and old. ‘The publishers 
are Boni and Liveright; their price for 
the book is three dollars net, and we un- 
derstand that the author has one or two 
more books in the same field which will 
soon appear. 
—Charles H. Shinn. 





4A HIND LET LOOSE 


THOSE who derive amusement from 
the facility with which alleged art, mu- 
sic and dramatic critics juggle words— 
who recognize their dexterous saying of 
nothing in the multitudinous flow of 
words—will be keenly interested .in this 
superb bit of irony by C. E. Montague. 
Brumby and Pinn are rival newspaper 
publishers. Fay, Irishman, clever and 
with a clever wife, writes editorials for 
Brumby. Fay, Irishman, clever, writes 
—unknown to Brumby, and under the 
name of Moloney—editorials for Pinn’s 
opposition sheet. Long practice has 
made Fay extremely fertile in reducing 
the labor of his dual office to its lowest 
terms. He possesses formula which are 
readily adaptable to the moment’s serv- 
ice, and his method of reviewing an ex- 
hibition of paintings is to take the cata- 
log and—running through it—append 
to the various names those stock para- 
graphs which seem best to fit. (Having 


the hint, Overland’s readers may glance 
through the next art review of their 
favored paper and see of what proportion 
of words and substance it is made up. 
The following extract from Fay’s writ- 
ings may be reminiscent:) 

“Mr. has, we are aware, been highly 
praised by those who know. But what, we 
would ask, are the qualities of an artist 
of the first rank? Surely dignity, reticence, 
ordered spontaneity; nerve in the best sense 
—the sense of a robust felicity that goes di- 
rectly, almost brusquely, to the heart of the 
matter in hand—largeness and simplicity 
of conception; a sane and lofty positiveness, 
as it were, of execution; rigor to discipline 
the unessential; a plastic power not neces- 
sarily carried to sculpturesque extremes of 
cold and austere abstraction; but need we 
go on? That Mr. has some, nay, most 
of these attributes, no one could deny. But 
has he them all?” 

Sound familiar? Try it on your audi- 
ence of one or two at the next exhibi- 
tion and see if they don’t accept it as 
readily as did Fay’s readers. And the 
complications which ensue with Brum- 
by’s and Pinn’s contemporaneous discov- 
ery of Fay’s duplicity add interest to the 
author’s delightfully whimsical telling. 


—H. N. P. 


A Hind Let Loose, by C. E. Mon- 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00 
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UNTOUCHED SOURCES 

FOR SIXTY YEARS, from the 
time of Bret Harte to the veriest be- 
ginner among today’s writers, have been 
told the tales of the pioneer folk of the 
West. And yet there’s a hoard of un- 
used material still available to the hand 
of the writer who is willing to search 
for sources rather than imitate the prod- 
uct of stronger souls. 

Rosalie Harrison is one of those who 
have delved, and she emerges with a lit- 
tle volume of pioneer tales, her “Stories 
in Rhyme.” There’s a little of the 
fanciful in the volume, but the greater 
part is made up of verse founded upon 
actual incidents related to Miss Harri- 
son by friends who knew intimately the 
earlier life of the mining camps in Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. It’s homely verse. 
It’s verse for reading aloud. It’s verse 
for loving. 


Stories in Rhyme, by Rosalie Harri- 
son. 
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FOR HOME LOVERS 

LD-FASHIONED SONGS of a 

House and Garden. Those who 
love the old houses and the old gardens 
with their thronging memories, will find 
pleasure in this dainty volume. The 
verse is as simple as the affection it 
expresses. 





WITHIN MY ROOM 


Sunlit, hearth bright or in gloom, 
Here within my own dear room 
All the stirrings of my heart 
Seem of it a very part. 

Oh! its walls my secrets keep, 
If I smile or if I weep; 

Here I need be only I, 

Free to laugh and free to sigh. 


Blessings then upon my room, 

Friend in firelight, sun, or gloom. 

Old-Fashioned Songs of a House and 
Garden, by Florence Van Fleet Lyman, 
The Knickerbocker Press. (no price 
given. ) 









THE MUSING WANDERER 


UNDER THIS TITLE Anton 
Gross has brought out a story of the 
sea and of the West. There is adven- 
ture, color, a wealth of action, strung 
upon a thread of romance which car- 
ries the reader through to the end. 

The Musing Wanderer, by Anton 
Gross. Roxburgh Publishing Co., Bos- 


ton. 





“NUMBER ONE JOY STREET” 
will delight the younger readers of the 
Overland. It is the book that Walter 
de la Mare, Eleanor Fargeon, Hilaire 
Belloc, Madeleine Nightingale, B. Kath- 


leen Pyke, Laurence Housman, Mabel 
Marlowe, Halliwell Sutcliffe, Edith 


Sitwell, Hugh Chesterman and Rose 
Fyleman have joined in writing. Apple- 
ton is the publisher. They call it “A 
Medley of Prose and Verse for Boys 
and Girls,” and it is illustrated in full 
colors and with black and white draw- 
ings and decorations. 








“Pete, I’m sure shocked at you,” he 
began, “temptin’ me like that. Now 
don’t you realize that I’m the chaperone 
of two innocent, respectable young 
ladies? Don’t you see I’ve got a social 
position to keep up? Beside, if you 
mean gettin’ entirely polluted, I ain’t 
with you. All at once, Pete, I sort of 
feel like a full grown father with femi- 
nine responsibilities.” 

“Shorty, you’re gettin’ old,” retorted 
Carson. 

“Maybe I am,” agreed Shorty, “and 
sensible. Now if it’s to just have a 
little razoo around, all right. If it’s 
to raise hell, it’s all off. I’m goin’ to 
bed.” 

“Shorty, you’re in love,” suggested 
Pete, “I know the symptoms.” 

“You're a liar,” returned Shorty with 
good humored emphasis; then he asked, 
“With which one?” 


“The little brown-eyed one, of 
course,” replied Pete confidently. 

“Hell!” said Shorty disgustedly, “You 
ain’t no judge. Come on, let’s go down 
to the Northern. 

In justice to Jimmy Rawlins, it must 
be said that he would have preferred 
going with Shorty and Pete rather than 
to the business conference with his new 
partner. Jimmy was not given to ex- 
travagant dissipation, but he was young, 
virile and highly human. He was the 
virtual possessor of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars and still held a one-half 
interest in the Sultana mine; his exuber- 
ant spirit would have made him talk of 





The “High-Graders” 


(Continued from page 260) 


less serious things than were to be con- 
sidered, had he not held himself in. 


ITH admirable self control 

Rawlins sat himself down op- 
posite Staley at the small table upon 
which a candle had been lighted. Staley 
began the conference with a short dis- 
cussion of geological conditions and 
theories, as applicable to the Sultana 
mine formation. He talked with the 
technical ability of a man who has 
gained his knowledge from rocks as well 
as books. He had not talked for five 
minutes before Jimmy Rawlins had for- 
gotten all about the bright lights which 
had momentarily diverted his thoughts 
from his main chance. He began to sup- 
plement Staley’s facts and surmises with 
practical suggestions. 

Gradually the discussion took the na- 
ture of practical things entirely, and as 
the hours passed, unnoticed, the two 
miners went into plans of development, 
equipment, and operation of the mine. 
At last they came to the more intimate 
details of hiring men, and the like, and 
into all of these calculations Staley was 
reckoning with the high-grade of the 
ore he sanguinely expected to encounter 
in large quantities. 

“Jimmy,” he said, sometime past mid- 
night. He had to speak above his usual 
moderate tone to make himself heard 
above the rising roar of the wind. “I 
can’t be with you much of the time, 
because of my other interests. You'll 
have to take the active superintendency 








I'll give you all the 
advice I can, but I think you can handle 
it. Now I’d suggest that you put old 


of the Sultana. 


Terence in as foreman. Give him a 
try-out. He knows ground, and how 
to handle men. Leave that to the Irish.” 

Here Rawlins interrupted, saying that 
the fact that Tierney had taken the first 
piece of high-grade from the mine did 
not recommend him for a foreman who 
could be entrusted with tons of such, 
should the mine prove up to their expec- 
tations. 

“T know we'll lose plenty of it,” Raw- 
lins finished, “but we don’t want our 
bosses high-gradin’ on us.” 

“Give him a chance,” protested Sta- 
ley. ‘Sometimes the best way to make 
a man honest is to show him that you 
believe he is honest. I think that little 
piece of high-grade Terence took came 
to a very happy end.” ‘The tactful ref- 
erence to the present owners of the ore 
caused Rawlins to smilingly agree to 
Staley’s proposal. 

At midnight business in the Northern 
was in full swing. The great barn-like 
structure was half filled with men. A 
line stood the full length of the long 
bar, drinking, while others stood back, 
waiting for an opportunity to get to the 
front line. Groups of men stood about 
the room confidently talking of fabulous 
sums or indulging in wild, alcohol in- 
spired metaphors. A big miner, coat 
thrown aside, stood and boasted of his 
fistic prowess and invited all comers to 


(Continued on page 276) 
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This Interesting World — Sometimes I Am Glad That I Live In It 


“WOMAN'S DAY” 

(The prize winning letter) 

OR unnumbered ages men ranged 
Fk the earth, hunting, fighting, dis- 

covering, exploring—all for the 
joy of action. This is the secret of 
man’s soul. No woman is able to un- 
derstand it. 

Woman does things for utility. No 
woman ever did anything without a 
definite, concrete object in view. If 
a woman ever killed a bear it was be- 
cause she wanted its hide for a com- 
forter. A man kills a bear to prove he 
is more of a bear than the bear is. He 
wears its claws for a necklace. To him, 
the hide is only a by-product. 


Conducted By IDA CLAIRE 


Let the women get together 
Tyrant Fashion’s rule to ban; 
Dress according to the weather: 
Common-sense appeals to man. 


Charm with comfort—economic— 
More alluring far would be 
Than queer freaks of anatomic 
Rule-clad incongruity. 


Man—released ere falls the grey night; 
Woman—freed from rivalry; 

Seeking trees and flowers by daylight; 
This Utopian would be! 


short, an investigation was on and he 
couldn’t face the music. 

Women have a lot to answer for, 
and I, for one, think that it is high time 
that an effort was made to teach the 
“give-me” girls that they must learn to 
pull their own weight. 

—Mrs. M. A. M. Massachusetts. 


“HIS OWN DESIRE” 

(Winner of Second Place) 
S it the fault of woman that man is 
forced from the open into the close 
and stuffy office? The normal man goes 
into his office, works hard all day, tries 
to get ahead, but this is done 
for a different reason. In 





Woman looks on all these 





natural joys of man as pure 
pifle. And down the ages, 
plodding after her vainglor- 
ious, bear-necklaced mate, 
carrying on her back her 
comforter and her baby, she 
never for one day has lost 
sight of her definite objective 
—the hour when she could 
put her man to useful work, 
and make an end of all his 
foolishness. 

Woman’s day is come. 
Men, millions of them, with 
sloping shoulders and num- 
ber thirteen collars, are at 
useful work—useful because 
it produces enameled apart- 








about it. 


letter. 


Ida Clair “started something” when, in April Over- 
land, she ventured to repeat a man’s comment on women. 
“They make life artificial,” he said, “because they must 
have things soft and easy.” 


Overland has received, from all over the country, 
replies to Miss Claire’s invitation to say what YOU think 
Some of the most interesting are re-printed 
here in whole or part, together with the prize-winning 
You won't accept its conclusions; neither do we 
—but isn’t it good? 


Tell us: 


he deserve the first place given him? 


For the most interesting reply of 250 words or less 
received before July 1, a check of $5.00 will be given. 
Address Ida Claire, in care of Overland. 


! Do you agree with “Peeve” in his 
estimate of woman’s attitude toward man? Does 


the hidden recesses in the 
heart of every man that 
works for woman (and there 
are few who work for other 
purposes) there lies the rea- 
son for his striving—his love 
and respect for the woman 
or women he supports. He 
does not slave for woman 
herself, but for his desire that 
she may have things com- 
fortable. Being a woman 
myself, I know—and all of 
my sex know—that there are 
women who try to get all 
they can from man. They 
care nothing for how hard he 
may labor; they care only for 














ments, and shiny cars and 
silk lingerie. 

And the women? Ah! For the first 
time in the ages they can sit at ease 
(meanwhile keeping a vigilant eye on cer- 
tain undersized males, their especial 
property,) and discuss whether or not 
they will have it bobbed, and what not. 

But man is rapidly deteriorating. The 
type most successful under the new con- 
ditions—the man occupying the swivel 
chair—is wide of beam, unconsequental 
of shoulder, plump of face. The sur- 
vivors of the ancient type—the lean, 
masculine type that conquered the earth 
—they among us are most likely to land 
in the penitentiary. 

The future of the race looks dark. 
Yes, women have a good deal to answer 
for! —“Peeve’”—Berkeley. 


“WHAT DO YOU THINK ABOUT IT?” 
Weighted with a heavy burden 
Man, immured, unresting, toils: 
Only thus sufficient guerdon 
Meets the cost of woman’s spoils. 


She or he? The age-old question! 
Which shall outdoor freedom own? 
“Both!” we say,—no new suggestion— 
Inequalities have flown. 


(Continued on page 287) 


Add an automobile, maybe; 

Luxury they now may own: 
Then—who knows?—perhaps—a baby 
May for years of waste atone! 


Are the premises accepted? 
Sometimes surely!—Yet reversed 
Often: carelessly selected, 

Men should be confined—or hearsed. 


—Cecil E. C. Hodgson. 


“FOR A PRETTY MORON” 


ES, the “thoughtful man” is right 

—women have a lot to answer for. 
This type thinks that there is such a 
thing as something for nothing. She is 
the “give-me” girl, one of the reasons 
why so many men die around fifty. 
Heart trouble, high blood pressure, or 
shock is the diagnosis; but behind the 
worn-out heart are the years of struggle 
and over-work in an effort to acquire 
money—money for the up-keep of some 
pretty moron who insists on “keeping 
up with the Joneses.”’ 

“My wife wanted that damned fur 
coat—now she has it!” A young Boston 
man whom I had known declared only 
last December before he sent a bullet 
through his head. His accounts were 


their own personal gains. It 
is such a woman who dis- 
courages a man and leads to statements 
such as that we are discussing. 

But, is it the fault of woman that a 
man may gain money dishonestly? He 
may do it in order that the woman he 
cares for may live well, yet it cannot 
be held that woman’s fault. Her com- 
fort may be the reason for man’s striv- 
ing; yet it cannot be the cause for any 
degrading acts. 

Man is deprived of a life in the open 
through man’s desire that his loved ones 
may have a life filled with the best he 
can offer. 

—Bona Fida—Minneapolis. 


“IS IT THE WOMEN?” 
O MEN asa rule prefer the open? 
I think not. Many enjoy auto 
trips to hunting and fishing grounds—so 
do their women folks. There are al- 
most as many women “hikers” as men, 
but the men I know who prefer to live 
in the country are invalids. Among my 
able-bodied male acquaintances I can 
not arouse much enthusiasm for ranch- 
ing, even in blossom-time. Engineers 
who must work in the open often deplore 
their homeless existence. 
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step up and call him a liar by word or 
action. No one gave him more than a 
glance by way of attention. In a line 
of chairs against the wall opposite the 
bar, several men sat, sleeping off the 
effects of their enthusiasm. Among 
these was Terence Tierney, his chin on 
his breast, silent as the Sphinx save for 
his heavy breathing, his fiery eloquence 
quenched by a more fiery fluid. 

Men crowded about the faro layout 
and waited expectantly as the dealer 
deftly slid the cards from his case, or 
watched the case keeper as he snapped his 
colored beads across their wires,.denoting 
the cards which had been dealt. There 
was the rattle of chips, the clink of coin 
as bets were paid or lost. Above it all, 
the lookout sat silently in his raised dais 
and watched the move of every man, the 
turn of every card. The air of the place 
was surcharged with excitement, ob- 
scenity, tobacco smoke, and the smell 
or whiskey. 

It was about the roulette wheel, how- 
ever, that the crowd was most densely 
packed. 

Shorty Dain and Pete Carson stood 
near the corner of the table nearest the 
bar, in such a manner that their identity 
could not be clearly made out. They 
had started playing with a stake of five 
dollars each, which by a remarkable and 
consistent run of luck had been run up 
until a huge stack of chips and coin lay 
before each of them. Both were entirely 
sober, for their talk of painting the town 
red had been but bluff. They played 
with the nervous tension which charac- 
terizes the non-professional gambler, yet 
for all their trepidation the amount they 
had staked was small, and they would 
not be over-disappointed if luck went 
against them to the extent of losing their 
original stake. 

Opposite the croupier stood three men, 
who had been plunging heavily and los- 
ing steadily. When the last bets they 
made were lost they called down the 
wrath of Providence upon the game, the 
dealer, the house and their luck in a 
wild burst of profanity. This got them 
no more attention than a supercilious 
smile from the man behind the wheel and 
some jeers from the crowd. Still mut- 
tering curses upon their luck, they broke 
backwards out of the crowd and were 
forgotten. Their places filled automatic- 
ally by the pressure of men from behind. 

One of the players who reached the 
table was Joe Bullard. His countenance 
wore a scowl which characterized him 
when he was slightly intoxicated. He 
tossed a twenty dollar piece upon the 
table and said belligerently, “Give me 
a stack, Slim, and move up. I'll bust 
this layout in about three turns of the 
wheel.” The lithe, dark, ferret-faced 
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man behind the wheel smilingly complied 
with Bullard’s request. As he shoved 
the stack of chips across to Bullard, Slim 
Daly quickly appraised the new player, 
whom he knew well. 


ee HAT’S the matter, Joe?” 
he asked. “Somethin’ riled 
you? Poor frame of mind to play in. 
Say, what’s that lump or your jaw? 
Somebody plantin’ one on you?” 

“Shut up, you pikin’ tin horn,’ bel- 
lowed Bullard, “and play. It’s none of 
your damned business who soaked me, 
but if you want to know, Shorty Dain 
did it. He had a couple of tarts with 
him and I spoke to them and it insulted 
him. I'll get that ” he finished his 
threat with a string of oaths. 

The vehemence of Bullard’s words 
caused a tenseness to instantly fall upon 
the crowd. Many of them knew Slim 
Daly was not the man to let even this 
affront pass without resentment. His 
head went forward as his black eyes 
focused upon those of Bullard. His right 
hand was going swiftly under the edge 
of the table. It was not quick enough, 
however, to command the entire atten- 
tion of the crowd even if they could all 
have seen the movement. With the in- 
stinct for impending trouble and a desire 
to be out of. it, the mob swept back, but 
not entirely under its own impetus. 
Shorty Dain had heard Bullard’s insult 
and was breaking back through the 
crowd like a mad bull. : 

Before he could half comprehend the 
nature of the exodus his action had pre- 
cipitated, Bullard was left alone at the 
table. He whirled as he heard, “Don’t 
draw, Slim, I’ll attend to this. It’s my 
pie,” and Shorty Dain, whitefaced, 
crouched before him. The next instant 
Shorty sprang forward, and his open 
right hand smote Bullard viciously upon 
the face. With a quick reversal of his 
form, Shorty duplicated the smack with 
his left. 

“Fight, you dog,” cried Shorty, as his 
feet went firmly to the floor and his 
body set itself for the next move. Bul- 
lard’s right hand went clumsily to his 
hip pocket and he was withdrawing a 
small automatic when he stopped the 
movement at Slim Daley’s calm “Put 
that up, Joe, or I'll have to bore you. 
Shorty never carries a gun, and besides 
shootin’ don’t go here, unless I’m in on 
it. Put that gat on the table!” Bullard 
turned, and influenced by the unwaver- 
ing muzzle of Slim Daly’s Colt, laid his 
pistol on the table. 

“Now go to it,” ordered Daly, who 
came around the table with gun in hand 
and took a position beside the spot where 
Bullard’s pistol lay. 

Seeing that shooting was not immi- 
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nent, the crowd closed in, forming a 
half circle about the three men. 

“Fight, you pup, or swallow what you 
said,” repeated Shorty, as once more 
he took his stand, after delivering two 
more slaps on Bullard’s anger-puffed 
face. Bullard struck out clumsily and 
missed Shorty’s head by a foot. Shorty 
landed a hard right on Bullard’s swol- 
len jaw, and before the promoter could 
regain his balance Shorty’s left rocked 
Bullard’s head the other way. Bullard 
was a large man and muscular, and not 
easily floored when he was on his guard. 
He lunged forward and though Shorty 
hit him twice more, the force of the 
blows did not prevent his grappling. The 
fighting became vicious, with Bullard 
raining blows with his free hand upon 
Shorty’s stomach and Shorty uppercut- 
ting repeatedly with his right. His fist 
was crashing into Bullard’s nose and 
eyes with telling effect, for the blood 
spurted from the latter’s nostrils. The 
silence was broken only by the noise of 
battle and the scant comment of a few 
onlookers, when from somewhere behind 
came a loud, “Whoopee!” 

In his dreams the noise of the con- 
flict came to old Terence Tierney as 
the crash of a cannon, the rattle of 
musketry, the blare of bugles, the smash- 
ing of army against army, the thud of 
irresistible force against immovable ob- 
jects. He woke, standing upright and 
yelling. Instinctively he located the 
scene of battle, and like a berserker bull 
he burst through the rim of spectators 
to the fight which raged furiously, with 
Shorty slowly gaining the ascendency. 

Once inside the ring, old- Terence 
took in the situation at a glance. An 
expression of utter scorn swept over his 
features. He turned his back upon the 
fighters. “I thought there was some- 
thin’ doin’,” he said in loud and deep 
disgust, “and it’s but two hens a fightin’. 
Is there a man present who would like 
to step forward and meet Terence Tier- 
ney for the champeenship of the camp? 
If there is, he can step out. The bout 
will be limited to one round only.” Ter- 
ence threw his coat into a corner of the 
ring and struck his pose. 

At this moment the crowd began to 
give way directly before Terence, and 
the miner who had previously defied all 
comers stepped into the cleared space and 
faced the old timer. 

“You!” cried Terence, with high dis- 
dain, when he had identified his accepted 
adversary, “You mud hen! I thought 
some man would take me up for one 
round, but come on, if you’re the only 
one.” The boastful champion lunged 
and struck wildly, and the force of his 
own momentum carried him almost upon 
Terence, who delivered a short arm jolt 
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which caught the miner fairly upon the 
point of the chin. He went down like 
a catapult thrown into the crowd. This 
saved him from striking the hard floor, 
but it took out of him all his pugilistic 
aspirations. He slept peacefully, obliv- 
ious of the commotion in which he had 
participated. Shorty had fought him- 
self free from Bullard’s grasp, and al- 
most as the miner went down, he swung 
hard for Bullard’s solar plexus and made 
a perfect score. Bullard crumpled up 
and sank limply to the floor. Terence 
stepped up to Shorty and grasped the 
latter’s hand. 

“T come up to see if you needed any 
help,” he said, “and you didn’t, so I had 
to defend the champeenship of Sultana. 
Will ye come on and have a drink?” 

“No thank you, Terence,” replied 
Shorty, puffing hard after the strenuous 
fray,“ I think I'll go home to bed, if 
I can find a place to sleep. I think he’ll 
be good now.” He indicated Bullard, 
who still lay upon the floor where he 
was being given first aid by some of the 
spectators. Pete Carson came up to 
Shorty’s side and the crowd parted to 
let the two make their way to the door, 
and out. 


T was past one o'clock when Staley 


and Rawlins completed their plans 


for the opening of the mine. The wind 
was beating violently against the cabin, 
rattling its rough boards and occasionally 
ripping a shingle loose, which whirled 
away with a droning sound, audible even 
above the noise of the gale. Inside, the 
single candle sputtered and cast fantastic 
shadows on the walls, and on the rafters 
above. The fire, which for the past two 
hours had been kept going in the sheet 
iron stove had burned out. The occu- 
pants were beginning to feel the chill 
and fatigue that comes with early morn- 
ing when there has been no sleep. 

“T guess that’s about all for tonight,” 
Rawlins at last ventured, after a shiver 
and a yawn. 

“Yes,” agreed Scaley, “if there are any 
details we have overlooked, they'll be 
brought to our attention by their absence. 
I think I had better go down and turn 
in. Shorty or Pete will be along here 
at any time to bunk with you.” 

“T’m sorry that I can’t find you a 
place, Bill,” Rawlins apologized, ““Now 
if you will take my bed here, I’ll go and 
look up the others. We can find a bed 
somewhere.” Staley rejected the gener- 
ous offer, with thanks, explaining that 
he had a bed of a sort at the hotel. He 
had grasped the door latch, and was 
helding it, while he amplified a trivial 
detail regarding the mine, which they 
had not thoroughly discussed. Sudden- 
ly the door flew from his grasp and 
swung inward, almost upsetting him. 
The light went out, and before he was 
aware of the nature of what had oc- 
curred Shorty had called out, “Light up, 
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and let us in out of the breeze.”” With 
Pete he crowded in and closed the door. 
Rawlins struck a match and touched it 
to the hot candle wick, which flared up 
instantly. 

“Holy catfish, chills and no fever,” 
shivered Pete; “This wind would blow 
the spots off of a deck of cards;” he 
came nearer the cold stove and attempt- 
ed to warm his hands. 

“What’s the matter with you, 
Shorty?” Rawlins inquired. His friend 
was more than a little disheveled and 
there was a small contusion upon his left 
cheek, from which the blood trickled. 





THE LITTLE WINDS OF APRIL 

Across the years and down the world 
The winds of April blow; 

All laden with the old, old dreams, 
And singing soft they go. 


They sing of sunny hillsides, 
Where on the sweet new grass 
Lie pale and lovely shadows 
Of breathless clouds that pass. 


They sing of white roads winding, 
Of poplars marching straight 
To where the curved sky beckons 


And friendly blue hills wait. 


Oh, other lips may answer, 
And other hearts may fare 

To see the young Spring dancing 
With windflowers in her hair; 


But Grief and I with prisoned feet 
Must ever stand apart— 

The little winds of April, 
I think will break my heart. 


—Lilian Amy Powers. 





His face was white with anger, and his 
manner tense and constrained. His 
throat muscles worked convulsively, as 
if they would not emit the words he was 
trying to speak. At length he mastered 
his emotion and said, apparently with 
great effort, “Oh, Joe Bullard got to 
shootin’ off his head and I had to trim 
him again. The damned cur. Men- 
tioning those girls down there before 
a saloon full of drunken bums. Jimmy, 
there are times when I think I could 
kill, and this came mighty near to bein’ 
one of em.” Shorty launched into 
vehement narration of the incident, punc- 
tuated with original and unusual exple- 
tives. 

“IT wouldn’t get worked up about it,” 
advised Staley, “You know Joe and his 
breed. They don’t count for much in 
affairs that matter. You can’t make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear, even if 
you try. Joe is all hog bristles and hog 
skin. Forget it, Shorty. What do you 
say if we all go down and have a cup 
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of coffee and a sandwich before we turn 
in?’ 

“Tt goes with me,” Shorty replied with 
one of his quick changes of emotion, 
“I’m rarin’ to eat, come on.” Rawlins 
and Pete Carson readily accepted the 
invitation. This much of the night had 
gone. Why not use another hour or so 
out of the remainder? There were 
plenty more nights to sleep. The door 
was opened and the first blast of wind 
extinguished the light, while the men 
picked their way around the scant furni- 
ture in the dark and out of doors. 

They breasted their way into the gale 
toward the saloon lights dully shining 
through the dusty murk. At the lower 
end of the main street a single red light 
somehow managed to hold its flame 
above the force of the wind. From its 
direction the tinkle of a piano and the 
twang of a banjo came fitfully. Save 
for these lights and a single glowing 
window opposite the Northern, the camp 
was dark. 

“Where shall we go?” Staley called 
to Rawlins who walked beside him. 

“Down to the Mulligan Dump,” re- 
plied Rawlins, “It’s the only place open. 
Don’t you remember Mulligan Mike? 
He used to run that lunch counter at 
Tonopah. 

A few minutes later the four squeezed 
their way into the Dump, holding the 
door so that as little as possible of the 
wind could enter with them. It was, 
for the camp, a rather pretentious lunch 
counter. Its front portion was a long 
narrow room, some twenty-four feet in 
length. Along its length extended a 
high counter, before which ranged many 
stools. At regular intervals along the 
counter stood little groups of pepper and 
salt shakers and other condiments, while 
on shelves behind were arrayed tempt- 
ing looking pies and doughnuts. Ex- 
tending back of this room was another, 
a smaller room without an outside door, 
leading into the longer one. The parti- 
tion had been deleted so the inner space 
took the shape of the letter T, the stem 
being inordinately short, and forming 
the kitchen, the bar out of proportion in 
length forming the lunch room. 


WO patrons, who from their ap- 
pearance were either gamblers or 
parasites of the Red Light Line, or both, 
sat near one end of the counter, their 


coffee before them. In the kitchen a 
small man, clad in snowy coat and apron 
was broiling two steaks upon a large 
range, while near him a pan of grease 
sputtered over the flame of a small gaso- 
line stove. Until he had finished his 
cooking and had delivered the viands 
to the waiting patrons, he paid no heed 
to the new arrivals, who seated them- 
selves side by side at the end of the 
counter opposite the other two men. 


(Continued on page 284) 
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“Where—” he began, and a door be- 
yond the cupboard opened. 


HE CHAIRS were in Bill’s way 

as he stumbled to meet his sister, 
and his eyes were too dimmed for him 
to see her face before he crushed it 
against his shoulder. But he heard her 
voice as it used to ring to him above 
the shrilling of the skates on the icy 
length of the river. 

“Bill, you’re strange and hard and 
stark as a spruce, but I’d know you if 
you came from another world. Bill, 
darling, you’re home in time for the 
northern lights.” 

Her eyes were as the bluebells that 
used to lift their cool stems on bunch- 
grass hillsides. Searching her face for 
the lines he dreaded, he saw a threading 
of gray in her rough brown hair, but 
her wide mouth curved up at the cor- 
ners in the old way. His own lips grew 
grim in his effort to keep them steady, 
as he turned Rhoda within his arm to 
the fireside. 

He talked to them readily in answer 
to their curious questions, recounting his 
months in prospect and mine and mill. 
Amy’s eyes ran critically over his stif- 
fened khaki and worn boots, but Edgar’s 
face grew eager at the sale of the Cerro 
Gordo. 

“You’re home—that’s the main 
thing,” said Rhoda. 

“Yes, and there’s no reason why you 
can’t stay,” said Edgar, heartily. “Here, 
you kids, stop your rowing and scamper 
off to bed.” 

The small pajamaed figures flitted 
in and out among them, drooping kisses 
light as snowflakes. Bill felt the pres- 
sure of their cool restless fingers against 
his face after Rhoda had chased them 
off to the bedroom. He turned his head 
to listen to the shrill screams as their 
bare feet pattered on the icy boards be- 
tween the islands of rag carpet. 

“Great kids, all right,” he nodded, 
smiling, to Edgar. 

“The little girl is Rhoda’s,” said Ed- 
gar. ‘She was born soon after Albert’s 
accident—just after you went away, I 
think,” he hesitated, apologetically. 

Rhoda returned, and Amy rose to 
clear away the supper table. Edgar 
presently joined her in the kitchen, and 
after a while they looked in to say good- 
night. 

“We'll visit tomorrow. Tonight you 
will want to talk to Rhoda,” Amy said, 
with careful cordiality. 

Rhoda opened the heavy door of the 
heater, and lifted a knotted cluster of 
dried sunflower roots from the box be- 
hind the stove. She threw them into 
the fire and dusted her fingers lightly 
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as she watched the oily flames. The fire- 
light fell strong on the creamy white 
dress that rolled back from her smooth 
full throat and round wrists. The room 
was full of the pungent odor of the 
burning roots. 

There was the sound of an outer door 
opening and a new voice in the kitchen. 
Rhoda closed the stove door noiselessly, 
and rose to her feet with a quick glance 
at Bill. 

“Who's out there?” he asked, raising 
himself, slowly, from the deep chair. 

She answered low but easily. “Only 
George Webster. He often runs over 
in the evening.” 

“Sheriff Webster?” Bill rose to his 
feet and regarded her in silence for a 
moment. “I am going out to speak to 
him,” he said, turning to the kitchen 
door. 

“No, no!”’ Rhoda’s hushed voice was 
tense. She darted ahead of him, and 
blocked the way between the chairs and 
cupboard. Bill put his hands on her 
shoulders and pressed her aside. 

“Rhoda, stand back! I am going to 
see him. Do you think I will wait here 
to be hunted down? Let me go.” 

“Wait a minute!” She seized his 
wrist, as he caught the door knob, and, 
drawing the door slightly open, she 
pressed it against him, and slid through 
the opening into the kitchen. He pulled 
roughly at the knob as she held it firmly 
from the other side. 

A sharp cry from the bedroom turned 
him to the open door. In the bar of 
light falling from the dining-room, he 
saw Rhoda’s little girl sitting up in her 
crib. 

“I’m stratched,” she said, raising her 
big eyes to him. She repeated it several 
times, but he could not understand un- 
til her curved finger pointed to a dark- 
ening bruise on her forehead. She ex- 
plained very volubly how she had slip- 
ped down so that the iron knob of the 
crib had grazed her forehead and nose. 

“Oh! Well, we'll fix that all right,” 
he said, and he fingered the articles on 
the dim bureau until he found a small 
jar. Then with gentle movements of 
his hard hands he salved the bruised 
spot. Pretty soon she sank back on the 
pillow, and he tucked the small quilts 
about her little creased neck. He re- 
turned to the dining-room as Rhoda 
came in from the kitchen. Her face 
was calm. 

“George Webster is gone, Bill. He 
came to borrow Edgar’s squirrel trap. 
But he will return it tomorrow. Then 
you shall talk to him if you wish.” She 
led him to the sofa scarred by the marks 
of their own clambering shoes. “Talk 
to me tonight, Bill.” 
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They talked, not of Cerro Gordo 
and his sale, nor of Edgar and Amy 
and Sheriff Webster, but of strong ski- 
ing trips across these hills, of high school 
picnics in the sarvis-berry washout, and 
of the swift turn of their toboggans 
where the slope of Steptoe Peak whirled 
into the black smoothness of the river. 
Presently Rhoda went to the window 
and lifted a snowy curtain. 

“T’ts time for the northern lights, 
Bill.” 


They went up the slippery staircase 
by the banister his own small trousers 
had polished, and Bill followed his sis- 
ter into a chamber of spotless white, 
where a great soft bed was spread with 
comforters billowy as snowdrifts. The 
room was weirdly lit by the deepening 
glow from the northern window. Bill 
walked over into the pointed gable 
where they used to shiver in their night- 
gowns watching for the miniature sleigh 
over the northern hill. Presently he 
felt Rhoda’s cool cheek against his 
shoulder. 

“Bill, I always knew.” The surge 
of her voice was close to his ear. “I 
always knew, Bill. They told me it was 
an accident—that he fell off the bridge, 
and that you wandered away and did 
not care enough about us to come back. 
As if they could tell me about you! I 
always knew.” 


ILL’S FRAME stiffened as he 
looked down on her face lit by 
the strange glow. 

“But you loved him, Rhoda.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I did. You see, 
he brought me joy with the misery. Bill, 
I knew why you did it.” She looked 
out into the deepening north and spoke 
with hesitating care. “I did love him 
in spite of the suffering. But those 
things pass—that sort of love and suf- 
fering. With you, Bill, it’s different.” 
She paused. “You were my little 
brother,” she said, leaning back to look 
up at his face high above her own. “Do 
you remember the day I put you behind 
me on my sled to slide down Steptoe, 
and we whirled into the barb-wire fence? 
I was sick for a minute, and when I 
opened my eyes you were rubbing snow 
on my torn face with your funny little 
fists, and I heard you say, ‘Sister! Wake 
up. Bill is stopping the hurt.’ ” 

“Here is the scar,” said Bill, touching 
a scissors-shaped white mark on her 
flushed cheek. 

“There are the lights,” said Rhoda, 
and they watched the pink shafts until 
they melted in pale radiance. 

What was it that hunted a man 
down? Somebody said that it was not 
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standing, they were forced to seek other 
quarters. 

From then on until leaving Chicago 
they lived in an abandoned opera house 
near Sixty-third Street. It had been 
condemned because of the lack of exits 
and shortly before they took up their 
abode there, had been used by the artists 
to paint their huge pictures for the Ex- 
position and for this reason Welch had 
a key. 

The place was gloomy and desolate; 
however, there was a sunny protected 
corner up on the roof which commanded 
a wonderful view of the city and this 
compensated for the gloomy interior. 
They lived in a room on the upper floor 
and had a studio adjoining. A bell was 
arranged on a rope and lowered from 
one of these upper windows. 

Some of the curtains and hangings 
were used for a mattress and water was 
obtained from a livery stable near by. 
Even with this meager outfit they were 
hospitable and had a dinner party one 
evening, asking some artist friends and 
served fresh oysters and a quart of milk 
and crackers. The knives and forks 
were those left by the actors and then 
used by the painters to mix the paint. 
Was it any wonder that under these try- 
ing conditions Ludmilla became ill and 
for months was but a shadow of her 
former self. 

Someone remarked of Welch when he 
married Ludmilla Pilat, “he is an artist, 
and she did not have anything either.” 
If poverty develops genius then Welch 
had small reason to be otherwise. Years 
of struggling and privations were met 
and shared by his uncomplaining little 
wife, whose only thought was to protect 
him from the vicissitudes which befell 
them. The unfortunate habit formed 
in those sorrowful days in Munich but 
augmented their misery and contributed 
not a little to their misfortunes. How- 
ever, in view of all this his little help- 
mate kept a cheery countenance though 
her heart was sad and oppressed for 
what the future might have in store. 


ALIFORNIA had always possessed 

a wonderful fascination for Thad 
Welch and when an offer came in No- 
vember of 1893 to paint in Pasadena, 
he accepted it gladly. 

They left Chicago for the West with 
the promise of work from Professor 
Lowe, for whom Mt. Lowe was named. 
Coincident with their arrival in Pasa- 
dena there was a financial depression 
throughout the United States and their 
patron informed them the work must be 
postponed. Their funds were gone, for 
there had been just enough to bring 
them to the Pacific Coast and the situa- 
tion looked very gloomy. 
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After two weeks in Pasadena they 
went to Los Angeles and rented a studio 
in the Temple Block, but they could 
not sell any pictures and their suffering 
was extreme. 

Ludmilla procured a piece of orange 
wood on which she painted a branch of 
oranges with some realistic flies crawling 
in the foreground near a_ half-peeled 
orange. This she hoped would appeal 
to the tourist trade and she took it from 
shop to shop only to meet the same 
caustic refusal. ‘Temporarily discour- 
aged and weak from lack of food she 
returned to the studio and wept. The 
rent for the studio was due and Welch 
wrote to his friend, Nelson Hawks, who 
sent him money sufficient to meet this 
difficulty. 

Not being able to sell his pictures, 
Welch worked decorating the fiesta 
wagons, for the Fiesta of the following 
Spring. The pay was small but at least 
it afforded them food and shelter. 

Charles Lummis once said that, “One 
man in San Francisco would buy more 
pictures than all Southern California 
put together.” 

Welch realized that there was small 
opportunity of selling pictures in Los 
Angeles and having faith that San Fran- 
cisco would prove a better place to lo- 
cate, they came North by boat, travel- 
ing in the steerage. This was the time 
of the Mid-Winter Fair and San Fran- 
cisco was full of excitement and very 
festive. 

However, they could not attend the 
Fair as they did not have the entrance 
fee and after a brief sojourn in San 
Francisco they went across the Bay to 
Mill Valley deeming that living would 
be cheaper in the country. 

They camped on the old Shroeder 
Place and then rented a cottage for four 
dollars a month. It was unfurnished 
but they had a bed given them and used 
packing boxes for chairs and a table. 
Welch’s paintings were their furniture. 

Once a neighbor asked the artist what 
they lived on and he replied “mussels 
and mushrooms.” 

A strange fate, that in the guise of 
misfortune should send him to those 
Marin Hills which were to develop his 
genius and establish his fame. 

From then on Welch did masterful 
work. He saw things. in an elemental 
way, got at the large side of nature, and 
the results were forceful, convincing pic- 
tures, so virile that they caught the spec- 
tator immediately. 

Travelling over the hills to the Red- 
wood Canyon, now “Muir Woods,” he 
caught those rare effects of early morn- 
ing when the atmosphere veiling the 
contours of objects with a light mist 
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would yet be saturated with clear sun- 
shine. Or late afternoon when the mel- 
low rays of the sun flooded the yellow 
hillsides and cast great shadows in the 
remote depths of the valleys, and when 
the cattle followed homeward the well 
worn trails. 


T is not necessary to look for his 

signature to recognize a Thad Welch 
painting—there is a style that bespeaks 
the master, and his landscapes have al- 
ways the smell of the earth and smack 
of rusticity, till one feels like following 
the cowpaths out among the sunlit hills. 

One day some members of the Bo- 
hemian Club of San Francisco passed 
Welch while he was painting on the 
hillside above Mill Valley and bought 
a couple of his pictures—this was his 
first boost. These pictures aroused the 
curiosity of the art world of San Fran- 
cisco and there were then many anxious 
to know more of this new artist over in 
the Marin County hills. 

Welch and his wife did not remain 
long in Mill Valley, for in tramping 
over the hills they discovered a spot in 
a little steep ravine beyond the Redwood 
Canyon, that seemed ideal for their 
home. “Steep Ravine” they called it 
and a narrow, steep ravine it certainly 
was, with tall redwoods and laurel high 
up in the glen and a tiny stream at its 
base winding down to the sea. The near- 
est habitations were scattered dairy 
farms, which lie all along this Coast, as 
Marin County is noted for its cattle and 
dairying. 

Willow Camp, then but a few shacks, 
lay under the brow of the cliff in back 
of them and Bolinas was about fifteen 
miles distant. Stages did not pass that 
way and the only means of access to 
their retreat was to tramp nine miles 
over the ridges by the “Lone Tree 
Trail” from Mill Valley; unless of 
course one possessed a conveyance. Then 
the badly kept road was small induce- 
ment, and consequently was little trav- 
eled except by the dairymen going from 
farm to farm, for their products were 
hauled to Bolinas and shipped to San 
Francisco by a schooner. 

However, the remoteness and isolation 
of the place had no terrors for these 
artists; in fact, this but enhanced its 
value in their eyes as an ideal place to 
paint and study free from the inter- 
ruptions and annoyances of urban civ- 
ilization. 

Soon Welch began to build a cabin, 
the lumber for which was shipped from 
San Francisco by schooner and then 
hauled to the road above and lowered 
down into the ravine. Being as good 
a mechanic as an artist, it was not long 
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Barrister gave her a brilliant smile. 

Mrs. Hastin nodded. 

“T hail from Vermont, myself,” he told 
her. This statement might well have 
placed him in the wrong light, but he 
gave it never a chance. For an hour 
he held her attention while he told her 
of his New England home. She could 
almost see the big white, green shut- 
tered house on the little knoll, surround- 
ed by sweet maple and apple trees. Un- 
consciously, she enjoyed with him sleigh 
rides and skating parties. She listened 
delightedly to his description of the 
lake tucked away in the hills, where 
he had often gone swimming. So for- 
gotten were her fears and distrust that 
without fully realizing what she was 
saying, she told him of her own beauti- 
ful home in Virginia; and of the tragedy 
of war, when it was burned. Barrister’s 
next question brought her sharply back 
to the present. 

“How is the boys’ herd coming?” he 
asked. 

Mrs. Hastin stiffened. Angry with 
herself for talking so much, she an- 
swered shortly. “Pretty badly. They’ve 
had so many cattle stolen.” 

Barrister raised his eyebrows. ‘“Then 
they don’t follow the example of their 
neighbors?” 

“They’re honest,” she replied’ briefly. 

“T’m glad to hear that,” he told her 
with a laugh. 

The laugh nettled her, so that she 
spoke that which her better judgment 
would not have moved her to say: “If 
the boys could drive their stock to the 
hills in the spring, they could do bet- 
ter,” she remarked significantly. 


Barrister still smiled, but his eyes 
narrowed. “So that’s it, eh? Well, let 
me tell you. If it were possible to 
range cattle on the hills, you folks down 
here wouldn’t get any grass. All this 
trouble is being stirred up by some 
big cattlemen farther west, who want to 
drive their herds east in the spring and 
graze them on the hills to fatten them. 
It’s a fine scheme for them, but not for 
me or the valley cattle raisers, as their 
flood of fat beefs would spoil your mar- 
ket. As long as they have to ship in 
feed or sell them down river to be fat- 
tened, they can’t undersell you. They’ve 
used all the little cattle raisers as tools 
to drive out the sheep raisers. I’ll admit 
they’ve made it deuced uncomfortable 
at times.” He glanced at the rifle above 
the door. 


E AROSE, walked to the corner 
and picked up the violin case. ‘Do 
you care if I play?” he asked. Mrs. 
Hastin looked her suprise, but, before 
she could reply, he had opened the case 
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and removed the instrument. Swiftly, 
with expert fingers he tightened the 
strings, which for over a year had re- 
mained lax. He carefully rosined them 
and then sounded them gently with the 
bow. Again he adjusted them; then, 
with a smile, he turned toward her and 
began to play. 

The violin was not in good tune. A 
year of idleness had dulled its tone and 
confused its notes, but Barrister played 
it well; not the tunes she had expected 
to hear, but those she had unconsciously 
wished to hear. “Dixie,” “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” “Swanee_ River,” 
and last of all “Ben Bolt” once more 
livened the lonely ranch house and 
lightened the heart of the little, gray 
haired woman, who sat by the table as 
though entranced. 

A blinding flash of light flooded the 
room, and with it there came the jar 
of thunder close at hand. Suddenly the 


music stopped, Barrister laid the violin 





A WORD AT PARTING 
Why, what if but a single hour divine 
Is ours today? Your voice has filled 
my heart 
With tender echoes, and like aging wine 
The memory of your kisses will impart 
A growing poignancy to life. And mine, 
Your lips would tire of them—but 
not your heart. 


—S. Omar Barker. 





on the table and leaped to the window. 
For a moment he stood peering out into 
the night; then swiftly he drew on his 
boots and sprang through the doorway. 

Mrs. Hastin followed him to the door 
and looked out toward the corrals. The 
barn stood strangely silhouetted against 
the sky. Through every crack and 
chink there gleamed a_ weird yellow 
light. She stood transfixed. By a flash 
of lightning she saw Barrister almost 
to the barn, running through the mud 
like some grotesque giant. In a moment 
he had opened the door, and, as he did 
so, a sheet of ghastly glowing light 
leaped forth, followed by a rolling cloud 
of yellow smoke which enveloped him 
as he sprang into that roaring furnace. 

Ten, twenty, forty, seconds crept by, 
a minute, but Barrister did not reap- 
pear. Without considering what she 
was doing, Mrs. Hastin ran through the 
pouring rain toward the barn. At the 
door she stopped. Inside and at the 
farther side of the barn, she could see 
the great mound of hay a mass of livid 
flames, from which a cloud of thick yel- 
low smoke rose to the roof, then down 
the wall and out the door in stifling 
gusts. 








The heat was terrific. She flung an 
arm up to protect her face. A corner 
of the roof fell in with a crash. The 
mad flames, freed from their narrow 
prison, rolled upward toward the weep- 


ing skies. The noise increased three 
fold. The hissing of the rain as it fell 
into the raging flames was mingled with 
the crackle of burning hay and the crash 
of falling timbers. The thin outer 
structure of the barn seemed to crumple 
like paper before the fierce onslaught 
of the wild flames within. 

Suddenly out of that maw of smoke, 
and seemingly out of the flames them- 
selves, Barrister stumbled, dragging a 
saddle after him. He stood dazed for 
a moment, gazing into that blazing in- 
ferno from which he had just escaped. 
Mrs. Hastin started toward him, but 
he took no notice of her. Slowly he 
turned and walked uncertainly toward 
the house. He dropped the saddle on 
the porch and entered. When Mrs. 
Hastin reached the doorway, he was 
standing in the middle of the floor, 
wiping the smoke from his face with his 
handkerchief, while the water dripped 
from his clothing, forming a muddy pool 
on the floor. 

He looked at her queerly. ““Too bad,” 
he said thickly, “your barn. Lucky the 
boys have the horses. Hay don’t count 
much. They’ve got plenty more in the 
stack.” He shook his head. “Got my 
horse though. My only pal.” He looked 
at the long rite. ‘That was the horse 
that Bob thought he finished, but he 
didn’t, and now lightning’s got her.” 
He stood musing. The effects of the 
shock were wearing off. He seemed 
more natural. 

At last he went to the door and 
looked out. When he returned he 
brought his hat and overcoat; the latter 
he put on over his already wet garments. 
He looked at Mrs. Hastin with an in- 
scrutable smile. 

“I guess I’d better go,” he said at 
length. “I’ve sixty miles to go by to- 
morrow, and this isn’t a healthy coun- 
try for me to walk through in the day- 
time. Tell Bob he hit me and not my 
horse, even if he did brag all over the 
country that he spoiled her. I dis- 
mounted because it hurt me to ride. 
But now—” 

Swiftly he turned and passed out 
into the storm before she could attempt 
to stop him. In front of him lay sixty 
miles of open trail, which he faced un- 
flinchingly; behind him, within the 
cabin, a little gray haired woman bent 
over a mute violin. Outside a mound of 
steaming ashes still snarled at the God 
of Storms. 
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Poets and Things 


NE naturally expects those magazines 
O which are devoted entirely to poetry 
to make their selection of verse for 
publication upon a somewhat different basis 
than those whose chief aim is the entertain- 
ment of the reader. And so if their content 
sometimes appears tc the layman a barren 
waste, it is only what might be expected. 
The technician scorns the “pap” put forward 
in the guise of poetry by the popular maga- 
zines; so, at any rate, the balance of appre- 
ciation—or non-appreciation—is maintained. 
The Poetry Editor wonders, however, if 
it is altogether impossible to reconcile the 
two, bringing them together upon a ground 
where might be builded a poetic movement 
which should be sound in formula and free 
from the mold and the musty rags of out- 
worn tradition; and which should still retain 
those “heart” elements which are demanded 
by ninety-nine readers out of a hundred. 

After all, poetry does not exist purely for 
the pleasure of the poet; for the gratification 
of his expression. If it is poetry it has a 
mission which is above and beyond any 
purely selfish connection with the author or 
his fellows. Beauty is universal, finding ex- 
pression in various mediums. Only when 
that expression likewise approaches the uni- 
versal does the avenue of the expression 
attain to its intended height. 
pression is universal which does not make 
general appeal. 

HE Poetry Editor has been delving 

through the May number of Poetry. 
There’s a wealth of words, there are—occa- 
sional—lovely lines; but neither words nor 
lines alone make poetry. Interesting as the 
number may be to the technician, it is a 
desert to one who is desirous of substance. 
And just why is it that the modern poet 
finds it necessary to give expression to the 
sensual in his effort to keep away from tra- 
ditional paths? 

There is little of reticence about the 
younger poets of today. If they have ex- 
perienced in themselves all these things of 
which they write—and, praise be, most of 
them have not!—they are indeed a wiser 
lot than their fathers and mothers. There’s 
a group of “Seven Poems” in Contemporary 
Verse (May) which, as a personal expres- 
sion to some one dear, is a lovely thing, and 
a pure expression of poetry. But, bartered 
and sold, doesn’t it lose its poetic content? 
Isn’t its loveliness prostituted when it is 
sold in the market place? That seems the 
chief deficiency in the make-up of the 
younger generation of verse writers; their 
lack of appreciation of the fitness of things. 

But in the last poem of the issue Con- 
temporary Verse has compensation for the 
reading of over-much “spring” poetry and 
the group just mentioned. “The Smiling 
Ghost of Blaith” is a delightful expression 
of mysticism, splendidly done. 

F the Poetry Editor has sometimes ven- 

tured the suggestion that there were too 
many poetry magazines, it was with no 
thought that one of the oldest in the group 
was shortly to withdraw from the field. And 
with the word that Lyric West, pioneer 
among Western poetry publications, closes 
its career with the April issue comes a dis- 
tinct sense of loss. Lyric West has been a 
strong influence in the building up of poetic 
interest in the Western states, and has 
brought to light not a few versewriters who 
might otherwise have failed to secure hear- 
ing. Here is gratitude and appreciation to 
the one who founded the magazine and car- 


And no ex- . 


ried the burden for the three years of its 
existence, Grace Atherton Dennen. 


ND now the third issue of Four, that 

distinctive publication which carries the 
poems of the quartette of Southern Califor- 
nians who founded it. Taken as a whole 
the Poetry Editor finds more to his taste in 
this issue than in previous numbers. David 
Grokowsky has in his “Mister Smith is 
Sick” a poem of strength—marred by its 
last two lines and its title, for just what 
connection Mr. Smith’s illness has with the 
content of the poem the Poetry Editor doesn’t 
know. 

Yosef Gaer prostitutes his real ability to 
a lengthy picturization which is meaningless. 
There is no argument as to his ability to 
speak—but the Poetry Editor wearies in 
waiting for him to really say something. Life 
is too hectic an affair for one to read always 
between the lines. 

Just why a poet who does at times ex- 
press real beauty in lines of corresponding 
worth should care to descend to the tinkling 
inanities of “At a Studio Party” only the 
author thereof, H. Thompson Rich, can say. 
Knowing that such things exist, and admit- 
ting that they may add color to certain pic- 
tures, the Poetry Editor fails to find suf- 
ficient reason for dragging in the references 
to filth and lewdness which chiefly make up 
this expression. Rich comes nearer attain- 
ment in his “Quest,” trite as the subject of 
April may be. 

But it is in “Impermanence” that is found 
the poetic content of the number. W. H. 
Lench, editor of Pegasus (San Diego,) is 
here at his strongest. Formless—as conserva- 
tives regard form—, with no ornament of 
rhyme, and with a most elusive rhythm, the 
expression is but slightly separated from 
poetic prose; yet because of its substance 
and the manner—not the method—of its ex- 
pression, there is here a splendid addition 
to the poetry of the day. Lench is, when 
he chooses to be so, a philosopher. In “Im- 
permanence” he is both philosopher and poet. 

UBTLETY, POIGNANCY—these be the 

rallying cries of the newer school of 
verse writers. And the Poetry Editor takes 
pleasure in referring the exponents of said 
school to that masterpiece of subtle expres- 
sion in The Bookman for May, Miss Lowell’s 
“The Sand Altar.” It’s all about beautiful 
gods with feather plumes and swivel eyes 
—tastes do differ, of course—and dragons 
with curling, iniquitous tails, and frogs sing- 
ing in green darkness. 

Or to its companion “poem” which stands 
under the title of “The Humming-Birds.” 


“Pound and hammer me with irons, 

Crack me so that flame can enter, 

Pull me open, loose the thunder 

Of wings within me. 

Leaving me wrecked and consoled, 

A maker of humming-birds 

Who dare bathe in a leaping water.” 
For the information of those who do not 
know, the Poetry Editor ventures the infor- 
mation that this exemplifies poignancy. 

HE Poetry Editor in a recent number 
made the statement that to Howard Mc- 

Kinley Corning was due the credit for the 
poetry pages of the Albany (Oregon) Demo- 
crat. Mr. Corning advises the P. E. that 
Charles Alexander is the editor of these 
pages. Mr. Alexander not only conducts 
these pages in both content and make-up, 
writing the Sunday editorials, but is also 
prominent in Oregon literary circles through 


his several prize-winning stories and a suc- 
cessful novel. 


NTHOLOGIES used 

When someone issued a new one all 
the poets the country over would crowd 
around and try and get in the picture. It 
was an honor to be counted among those 
present, and no disgrace if you were among 
the missing for only a few could sit in 
the high places. 

But it’s different now. Every day brings 
forth its announcement of a new compilation 
of verse, collected for this reason or that, 
or for no reason at all; until even the most 
eager young poet scarce stops chewing her 
gum to listen to the announcement. And 
to find that one has not been included— 
why, that is sheer calamity, for it brands 
the poet as being of not the slightest im- 
portance. 

The Poetry Editor has contended that few 
anthologies were significant. Each reflects 
the preference of the compiler for a certain 
type or types of verse. Few compilers are 
unswayed by name and reputation, and they 
thus give place to writers of recognized 
standing with slight regard for the poet who 
has his reputation still to make. 

There is, however, one anthology which 
comes out year by year which is of interest 
and value. Not to be judged on the basis 
of poetic content, for much of the verse it 
contains is defenseless as against the critic, 
its value lies in its sincerity, in the expres- 
sion through verse of the public heart; its 
reflection of the moods and whimsies of the 
people. Franklyn Pierre Davis of Enid, 
Oklahoma, performs a real service, largely 
a labor of love, in issuing his “Anthology 
of Newspaper Verse.” 

HE present day newspaper gives little 

space to verse, and when perforce it 
must accept something of the sort from a 
valued subscriber it is usually without dis- 
crimination. It is for that reason, lack of 
standard, that to be known as a “news- 
paper poet” is less of an honor than it was 
in the days when the editor of the country 
paper was a man of no little education and 
had an appreciation of literature. 


Yet even today the Poetry Editor occa- 
sionally finds, tucked away in the corner of 
some small weekly or daily, a poem which 
deserves preservation. The following, “Isle 
Loma,” by Winifred Davidson, is from The 
Beach News, of Ocean Beach, California; and 
proves that even nationally known poets 
find appreciation by the country editor. Win- 
ifred Davidson is National President of 
the American Literary Association. 

“Long lay this Loma Isle; from age to age 

A lift of little hills turned from the West 

Where Ocean Beach finds sea-way; with 
high crest 

Or bordered canyons 

white sage 

Went pouring honey cups in vassalage 
To ancient spring forever. She was dressed 
In wilding ferns, pinks, lilies—on her breast 

Lay poppy gold, her sun-wrought heritage. 


to be a novelty. 


where the small 


“A murmuring of bees perhaps; perhaps the 
whirr 
And rise of tufted quail. I know the tide 
Beneath ten million moons ran here, ran 
there, 
While Loma waited like a waiting bride 
As lonely and as lost as if she were 
A lovely thought that Time had put aside.” 












da message to 


Young Men 


in business 


Add Specialized Training to 
your present experience and knowl- 
edge of Business and you will find 
yourself immediately considered 
for advancement. 

For more than sixty years 
Heald’s has been training young 
men for responsible, executive po- 
sitions—Heald Methods are recog- 
nized to be the safest, most rrac- 
tical and most direct. 

Write to Mr. Lesseman for 


Booklet 


HEALD’S 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


$50.00 Lyric Prize 


The Charles G. Blanden Lyric 
Prize is to beawarded in August. 


All manuscript must be in the 


hands of the Poetry Contest 


Editor by August first 


fone 


Full particulars and conditions are given in February Overland. 
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Every Straus Bond has behind it an or- 
ganized, expert investment service. This 
service does not stop when the bonds are 
sold to you, but continues throughout the 
life of the issue. 

For 42 years, this service has safe-guarded 
the interests of Straus investors, protecting 
them against loss. Investigate these pro- 
tected bonds. Write today for 


BOOKLET F-1430 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 - Offices in more than - Incorporated 
Fifty Cities 
79 Post Street 523 South Spring Street 
SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 


STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 


565 Fifth Avenue 6 North Clark Street 
at 46th St. at Madison St. 


New YorK CHICAGO 


42 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 





FISHERMAN’S WAGE 
(Continued from page 271) 
advised that the members “ascertain be- 
fore the expedition departs that con- 
tractor has sufficient foodstuffs to serve 
three sufficient meals per day of food 
suitable to nationalities employed, and 

see that they are served.” 

Some of the abuses may be guessed by 
the following resolutions of the packers’ 
associations to correct them: 

“Sub-contractors to be eliminated. 

Medical inspection of all employees. 

Refuse employment to anyone afflicted 
with venereal or other communicable 
disease, or those showing indications that 
they are subject to the use of narcotics. 

Search and remove from all employees 
firearms or other weapons and drugs. 

Control of purchase of outfits of em- 
ployees before sailing and see that ar- 
ticles purchased are delivered at reason- 
able prices. 

Eliminate contractors’ stores. 

Eliminate sale of food by cooks. 

Discourage gambling and prevent all 
deductions from wages for gambling 
debts. 


On vessels furnish comfortable quarters 


Overland Monthly and Out-West Magazine | and a liberal supply of drinking water. 


SENTINEL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 





Limit purchases in Alaska to not more 
than $30.00 per man per season. 

Canner to supervise payment of men 
under the contract in the presence of 
a deputy State Labor Commissioner.” 


June, 1924 
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ITH this issue Overland opens two departments 
\ x / which serve to round out its expression as regards the 

Arts. In opening its department of Music, Overland 
feels exceptionally fortunate in having secured the services 
of Eleanor Everest Freer (Mrs. Archibald Freer) of Chicago. 
Mrs. Freer both by virtue of her present position—she is 
National Music Chairman of the League of American Pen 
Women and Chairman of The American Opera Society of 
Chicago—and through her musical background, is exception- 
ally well qualified for the work she will do for Overland. 


Eleanor Everest was born in Philadelphia of New England 
parentage, her father and mother—Cornelius Everest and 
Ellen America Clark—both living near Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. She studied under her father; later with Mathilde 
Marchesi (voice) and Benjamin Godard (diction) in Paris. 
She was a pupil in theory of the late distinguished Bernhard 
Ziehn. She sang in Paris for many of the noted musicians of 
the day, including Verdi, Liszt, Massenet, Godard, Vidor, 
Bemberg, and others. 


Although but twenty-two years of age, Miss Everest re- 
turned to Philadelphia upon the death of her father to teach 
in his place; and to make for herself in a few years time a 
name not yet forgotten. In 1891 she married Dr. Archibald 
Freer of Chicago. 


Mrs. Freer has been a serious and forceful exponent of the 
cause of our vernacular. She has set to music English and 
American classic and standard verse, in songs and part-songs; 
also an opera, the words written by the late gifted Josephine 
Preston Peabody, the one-act “Legend of the Piper.” Olive 
Maine conducting, this was given with success in February 
of this year by the Progress Club at South Bend, Indiana. 


Mrs. Freer devoted her entire time from 1914 to 1919 to 
war-work, for which she received from Belgium the “Medaille 
Reine Elisabeth,’ and from France the “Medaille de la 
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Reconnaissance,” together with the “Silver Cross” from the 
French Red Cross (Association des Dames Francaises.) It 
was with the close of this work that Mrs. Freer founded the 
“Opera in Our Language Foundation” and later the “David 
Bispham Memorial Fund,” that she might advance the in- 
terests of the musical art in America. 


VERLAND also opens this month a department of 
reviews of the New York plays. Peggy Gaddis, who 
will conduct this page, is a young playwright and author, at 
present located in New York, and with first hand information 
of the things of which she writes. She is neither directed 
nor controlled by Overland’s advertising department, but has 
instructions to treat fairly but frankly the plays she reviews. 
A review is valueless from any standpoint unless it is the 
fair, frank estimate of a qualified judge. 


HE story of “Los Penitentes” as given by S. Omar 
Barker in April Overland has occasioned comment from 
all parts of the country. There are many Doubting Thomases 
who refuse to believe that such practices exist within the bor- 
ders of today’s United States, but these are from sections where 
the penitentes have never been heard of as existing. Those who 
know at all of the order express only wonderment at its wide- 
spread activities, crediting Mr. Barker with having given an 
unusually complete and definite account of the little known 
sect. 

One well-known author writes from Connecticut in com- 
mendation of the article. Speaking of Los Penitentes he says: 
“There must be something primal in it, which we have not 
yet recognized or named. Anyway, here’s an excellent thesis 
for the doctorate. Why don’t you suggest it to the next 
young college man who is looking for a new subject? What 
a refreshing change it would be!” 








himself. 


WITH A MASTER WRITER 


And in the seclusion of his 





INSOMNIA 








UST why and how an author writes 
and just how he began are of inter- 
est to his readers. Those who were held 
by Harold G. Evarts’ The Cross Pull, 
those who followed it delightedly when 
it came out on the screen as The Silent 
Call, the first dog story ever filmed, may 
like to know how Mr. Evarts took to 
writing, as men are said to take to other 
habits that sometimes lead to the pen. 
Nine years ago Harold G. Evarts, his 
wife and little boy went to their newly 
purchased fox farm at Wapati, Wyom- 
ing, half way between Cody and Yellow- 
stone Park. ‘The cold was too severe 
for Evarts’ little son, and Mrs. Evarts 
returned with him to Kansas City. 
Left alone in the endlessly long eve- 
nings. Mr. Evarts read the fiction of 
the West with almost exactly the reac- 
tion of James Fenimore Cooper more 
than a century ago to the English stories 
of his time. He could do a better one 


fox farm Evarts wrote Tumbleweed, the 
opening of the Cherokee Strip, The Yel- 
low Horde, and the stories afterward 
collected under the title of Bald Face. 
His best work, at least it is so regarded 
in the East, is The Old Timer, on the 
theme of the conservation of the parks. 
It was written at the solicitation of 
George Horace Lorimer, who went with 
him through Yellowstone Park. 

Evarts did his share in the war. Re- 
cently he sold the Wyoming farm and 
again in his home in Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, he is writing the stories that so many 
readers have learned to associate with 
his name. A Westerner by birth, he is 
to be a Californian in time, we are told. 
He has spent one summer on this Coast 
and will probably visit his mother and 
sister, Mrs. Bigger and Mrs. E. C. Fox 
on Hillcrest Road, Berkeley, before 
autumn. 

—Laura Bell Everett. 





I had tossed about 

Through the measured clock ticks 
Of a dreamless night: 

Ah, how the darkness 

Stung my sore brain cells, 

Like a spider’s bite! 











And I had counted— 

Until my raw nerves screamed— 
Great herds of white sheep: 
Watched them clear a gate 
Like light balls of floss, 

At a single leap. 












But I had listed 

All my heart’s chattel wares— 
All goods on Life’s shelf: 

*Tis well when Soul’s doors, 
Ajar through Night’s span, 
Reveal one to Self! 


—Jay G. Sigmund. 
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H.G.WELLS - - - - - - = + + THE DREAM 
Here we see ourselves as others see us, others who have 
outgrown our so-called civilization and who look with 
amazement at what we do, believe and endure. $2.50 


MAY SINCLAIR A CURE OF SOULS 


A masterpiece as a keen and amusing study of a modern 










churchman and his parish. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS - - 


$2.50 
CHEAT-THE-BOYS 


An English story of love and passion with many touches of 


homely humor and deep feeling. 


CLEMENCE DANE - - 


$2.25 


- WANDERING STARS 
together with THE LOVER 


Two short stories—separate yet linked by the absorbing 


sequence of the dramatic plot. 
LA DAME de SAINTE HERMINE 


GRACE KING - - 


$2.25 


A historial novel of the thrilling pioneer days in Louisiana. 


CONCHAESPINA - - - 


Sunny picturesque Spain and peasant life there. 


WILFRANC HUBBARD - 


$2.25 


MARIFLOR 
$2.50 


- DONNA LISA: 
AN ITALIAN IDYLL 


A novel of modern society and peasant life in and about 


Rome. 


H.G.WELLS - - 


raphy. 


ANDREW W.MELLON  - 
Secretary of the Treasury 


subject of taxation. 


AT ALL BOOK STORES OR FROM 


THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


350 Mission STREET 





THE “HIGH GRADERS” 

(Continued from page 277) 
From his manner, Mulligan Mike was 
apparently oblivious to the presence of 
patrons, other than the ones he was 
serving. He made a last rapid survey 
of the section of the counter at which 
the two men sat, satisfied himself that 
all was right, and stepped over to serve 
his other customers. He was smiling 
genial welcome, and his smile gave the 
wish that these men, too, might leave 


2.00 
- THE STORY OF A GREAT SCHOOLMASTER 
Wells turns his genius to the writing of a fascinating “> 
1.50 


TAXATION, THE PEOPLE’S BUSINESS 


A presentation of the principles underlying the whole broad 


$1.25 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


his place satisfied. The others, who were 
eating, had gone out of his thought. 

He wiped his right hand carefully 
upon his apron and extended it to Sta- 
ley, whom he had known for some 
years, and to Shorty. Staley accepted 
both the hand and the salutation that 
was given with it. 

If this man owned a baptismal name, 
he alone knew of his possession. He had 
been in every boom camp, and in each 


had been known as Mulligan Mike. His 





friends addressed him as Mike, or some- 
times as Mulligan. By nature he was 
a wanderer. This rise and fall of min- 
ing camps gave him opportunities to 
let his bent run. There were always 
new golden fields ahead when he had 
tired of the old one. He had been one 
of the first to set up business in Sultana, 
for he had caught early news of the 
strike. His trade name perhaps, as much 
as his culinary ability and good service, 
would have made each of his moves suc- 
cessful but for his love of gambling. 


The appearance of the steaks which 
had been served the first two men so 
impressed the new comers that late as 
was the hour they unanimously decided 
to let Mike repeat the orders. The 
small clock upon the shelf in the kitchen 
registered half past two when the orders 
had been served and eaten. No other 
patrons had entered and Mike had taken 
a chair near the stove, where he sat doz- 
ing. Shorty, Rawlins and Pete Carson 
were undoubtedly influenced by this 
sleepy attitude. They were, too, satiat- 
ed with the quality and quantity of the 
meal. 


“I’m a rarin’ to get to bed,” Shorty 
finally ventured, after giving up hope of 
any of the others making the first move. 
Instantly Rawlins and Carson slid from 
their high stools and in such a manner 
as to prove their acceptance of the sug- 
gestion. Staley did not move. He was 
wide awake, and had been for the past 
few minutes. An idea had come to him, 
and he had waited for this suggestion 
of bed from one or another of the trio. 


“I think I won’t go just now,” he 
said, “I’ll stay and have a talk about 
old times with Mike. You boys go on 
up to Jimmy’s cabin and turn in. I'll go 
over to Lee’s and try the cot when I 
get to the point where I can’t avoid it 
any longer.” 


Shorty was unwilling to accept the 
poor accommodations of the hotel, and 
he required no second invitation to roll 
into Jimmy’s bed with the others. “If 
it gets crowded, we'll roll him under- 
neath,” said Jimmy. The noise of the 
trio’s departure awoke Mike, and he 
rose to confront only Staley, who still 
sat upon his stool. 


“If you’re not ready to close up, I 
wouldr’t mind chatting for a while,” 
Staley said, as he tendered payment for 
the meal. 

“T don’t close till six,” replied Mike, 
“and I’d stay open a week if you wanted 
to talk, sir.” 

“Thank you, Mike,” Staley replied to 
the implied compliment. “How’s busi- 
ness ?”” 


(Continued next month) 
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AGRICULTURE IN CALIFORNIA 
(Continued from page 262) 

on the grain stubble. More than $25,- 
000,000 dollars worth of hens’ eggs are 
reported annually but the supply does 
not meet the demand. In this, as in 
all other lines of work carefully study 
industry and some capital are necessary. 

Another important side line is bee 
keeping. There are in the state some 
9,000 bee keepers. These reported in 
1920 more than 5,000,000 pounds of 
honey, or about one seventh of the total 
amount used in our country. The mild 
climate upon the lowlands is favorable 
to bee keeping and has resulted in giv- 
ing to California first rank in amount 
and value of output. In the cultivated 
areas alfalfa and orange blossoms fur- 
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nish much material for honey. In the 
hills the sage, manzanita and various 
wild flowers are valuable. 

Several important crops have not been 
mentioned in this article. Among these 
are beans, potatoes, hops and cotton. 
Fruit growing, which is a highly spe- 
cialized industry, will be dealt with in 
another issue. Enough has been said to 
show that general farming is carried on 
extensively in California. Large unoc- 
cupied areas invite the settler, but no 
one should come to the state with the 
idea that money can be made without 
hard work. The farmer who will care- 
fully study the conditions and work in- 
dustriously and intelligently will suc- 
ceed in California, and will find greater 
satisfaction and profit in his work here 
than elsewhere. 


Table IV 
Production of Beet Sugar in 1921 


State 
Colorado 
Michigan 
California 
ES ee eee eee 
Nebraska 


Acres 


soeeldemealiesetsainisiin ain satheidecibasiandal 136,000 
--+---eeee 11,000 


Value 
--.-eee$ 14,316,000 
7,002,000 
7,841,000 
6,341,000 
5,076,000 
49,154,000 





ROI PARTRIDGE 

(Continued from page 266) 
in the entire expression. It emphasizes 
the purity of the untrodden snows; in 
its unbroken length it expresses remote- 
ness, seclusion; its rhythm carries the 
eye back into the depth of the pass, and 
beyond. Cover the upper one-third of 
the print and you still retain the emo- 
tional appeal. Cover the lower one- 
third, so as to almost destroy this essen- 
tial line—there is still a picture, a pleas- 
ing one; there is nothing of emotion. 
And in that is illustrated Roi Partridge’s 
mastery of his medium, his simple and 
direct expression. 

His keen understanding, his sympa- 
thetic approach, is illustrated in his 
handling of mountain masses in these 
few plates. Out West displays the 
typical bare and desolate peaks of 
the near-desert regions of the South 
—and note in this plate, too, how 
cleverly the line of willows along the ar- 
royo carries the eye back from the clump 
of Lombardy poplars across the level val- 
ley to the up-rising slopes of the moun- 
tain. Los Cerros, again, holds the rich 
roundness of the Coast Ranges, the 
height and immensity of the mountain 
emphasized by the tiny ranchhouse at 
its foot. The Cloud displays the Sierra 
peak, snow-clothed, rising above the rag- 
ged timber-line forest; cloud-draped, in 
lonely grandeur, dramatic in its expres- 
sion. 

Roi Partridge is truly representative 
of California etching at its best. 





$3,500 IN CASH PRIZES 


How many words can you make from the 
letters in the two words “SHEFFIELD 


LABORATORIES”? 2,000 First Prize 
Judges are Banker, Educator and Clergyman. 
Send stamp for Circular and Rules. Address, 


SHEFFIELD LABORATORIES 
AURORA, ILL. 
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SYMPATHETIC 





Criticism which leads to success in 
Short Story Writing 
Reasonable Rates 


GRACE JONES MORGAN 
912 Lafayette St. 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


| Deseribtive-tiveaiive 
ADVERTISING 


for 
Summer Resorts 
Steamships 
Railroads 
and Hotels 


Cristel Hastings 


“THE CURSE OF THE WRITING 
GAME” 

says a distinguished editor, “is the 

amateur!” Let an experienced 

writer and teacher help you into 

the professional class. 


Ten lessons in short story writing 
for $25. 
Short stories and _  photoplays 
criticised for one dollar per thou- 
sand words. 

MARY MILLS WEST 

2524 Benvenue Ave., 

Berkeley, Calif. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN 
For Cheerful Children and Happy Homes 


THE CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


It Gives Joy and Inspiration 


Lovely Drawings 
Plays to Act 

Doll Cut-Outs 
History and Biography 


Fairy Tales 
Nature Stories 
Poems and Rhymes 


Puzzles and Riddles 


$3.00 A Year 


A Child’s Garden Press 
2161 Center St. 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Decimal Tabular is a | 


Part of All Models 









The decimal tabulator is an inbuilt 
part of all L. C. Smiths and is fur- 
nished at no additional expense. 







1 The decimal tabulator saves time 
j/ and insures accuracy. As many 
columns can be written on the 
f sheet as are desired. The keys are 
H located in the keyboard, easily ac- 
! cessible and requiring no change of 
the regular operating position of 


the hands. 


It is invaluable in billing and tab- 
ulating. 
















Send for free illustrated catalog. 






L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter Co. 


Executive Offices 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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DEFLEXOGRAPH | 


Fits Any Phono- jj 
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needles. Play after 
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turb. Deflexograph 
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PR Gee Postpaid 
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110 W. 15th St. New York, N. Y.jf 
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A DARK LAID PLOT 
(Continued from page 263) 

You say she look regal? Dat nigguh 

look regal? Sis’ Jenkins, yo’ done heft 


on de las’ straw! 
* * * 


“Wha’ say? who? Whut? Look heah, 
Mistuh Graham! Look me in de eye, 
suh, an, yo’-all rubbuh-neckin’ passel 


o’—whut’s dat you’ say? ME stuck 
out mah foot? Me tripped de bride? 
Great day in de mawnin’! Now whut 


do any nigguh know "bout dat? Yassir! 
Co’se Ah huhd a thump, an’ de rippin’, 
w’en she hit de flo’; but don’ nobuddy 
say Ah put out mah foot! Sis’ Jenkins 
knows jes’ ez well ez Ah do dat Ah 
done had mah foot undah mah skuht all 
de time, don’ yo’, honey? It was dat 
Geranium gal’s own foot, yassir! A 
foot de size she got, she done oughta 
weah one o’ dese heah crinolines, or 
keep out o’ weddin’s, or git mahied in 
a wheel chaiah, yassir—yas’m!” 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 
(Continued from page 278) 
others but himself. Bill dimly conceived 
another force—a resistless one, before 
which the efforts of others and himself 
were as twinkling rays of lamplight 

across fields illumined by the aurora. 

“T’ll bring you a candle,” said Rhoda. 

When she returned Bill was in the 
deep softness of the bed. He watched 
her white figure moving about beneath 
the steep slope of the roof, spreading a 
fluffy comforter over him, raising a 
window sash to brush out the sifted 
snow. Presently she came to his bed, 
and her cool fingers rested on his hair. 

“Tomorrow, Bill, we'll climb old 
Steptoe,” she said. She kissed him and 
was noiselessly gone. 

Tomorrow, he thought, there would 
be Sheriff Webster and the narrow 
bridge, but tonight at least there was 
the touch of Rhoda’s fingers on his face 
as he drifted into white slumber. 

“T forgot to call him,” said Johnnie 
Lansing, darkly pale in the morning 
sunshine. 

He swung himself on his knee into 
the box car, and shivered in the black 
coolness. Sheriff Grant and Ed Sykes 
climbed to his side ,and they walked 
over the crunching hay between the 
melting blocks. Ed raised the canvas 
on the farther side, and Johnnie knelt 





over the deepened hollow. He drew 
back pitifully white. 
“Boys, he couldn’t be—frozen—’” he 


pleaded. 

Sheriff Grant pulled him kindly 
aside, and lifted away the blocks of ice. 
The morning sunlight streamed full 
across the car. 

“Just as he made the Cerro Gordo 
sale,” lamented Ed Sykes. 

They stood silent. Sheriff Grant 
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spread the white canvas carefully and 
rose six foot four. 
“Bill Donovan has gone home.” 





SERVICES 


TO SACRAMENTO 


OBSERVATION CARS 
DINER SERVICE 
ON METEOR 













Leaves at 4:40 Promptly 


Key Eoute Ferry 





















Railroad 


| QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 
TO AND FROM 
Sacramento, Woodland, Marys- 
ville, Yuba City, Colusa, Chico, 
Oroville and all Northern 
California Points 
























Tomorrow 


A bond salesman may 
phone you or possibly a 
stock salesman call at 
your home or office. 


Investigate Before You Decide 


REGINALD W. 
EVERETT 


INVESTMENT COUNSELLOR 
544 MONADNOCK BLDG., 
SAN FRANCISCO 
By letter or appointment only 


“Nothing to Sell” 


























Genuine Green Gold Cigarette Case, 
$2.50, plus postage. Size 3x% in., thin 
model, chased borders, concave corners, 
fancy straight lines, engine turned de- 
signs, at wholesale prices. Pay Post- 
man, when received. Excello Sales Dis- 
tributors, 2245 Bissell St., Chicago, Ill 
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PERSONAL 
STATIONERY 


200 SHEETS and 
100 ENVELOPES $1.00 
Printed With Your Name and Address 
Ciear, white bond paper, with envel- 
opes to match. Your name and address 
rinted in beautiful, rich blue ink, on 
Both paper and envelopes, and sent to 
you postpaid, for only $1.00. (West of 
Denver and outside of U. S. $1.10.) If 
a to send money, we will 
ship C. 0. D 
Write name and address plainly. 
Money returned if you are not more 
than satisfied. Order today! 


ELITE STATIONERY CO. 
5056 Main Street emma Pa. 


BERNICE FREELAND LOTT 
(Continued from page 264) 
onstrated. 

Mrs. Bernice Freeland Lott has re- 
turned to Lima, Peru, where for the 
next three years she will delve deeper 
into the mysteries of ancient days, after 
which she expects to return to San Fran- 
cisco to complete her contribution of pre- 
historic handicrafts to be exhibited for 
the benefit of the public. 

While in Peru Mrs. Lott will write 
a book describing her research work and 
original finds. The work will be pro- 
fusely illustrated, and will be available 
as a text book on pre-Inca textiles. She 
is a member of San Francisco Branch, 
League of American Pen Women. 

With it all, Mrs. Lott is intensely 
feminine, a good sport, a genuine Ameri- 
can, and a very charming woman. As 
a speaker her personality holds her audi- 
ence and she knows how to put her story 


over. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC 
(Continued from page 232) 


nationality in question has not adopted 
our language, but seems to adhere to 
the “fatherland” more than ever. How 
can we ever hope to have a powerful 
country under such conditions. 


In the field of Art, since 1919, we 
seem to have gone back to the old anti- 
American propaganda; and if the cause 
of our national art is espoused (which 
means, our history) insult seems to be 
the reward the American-born citizen 
receives. He wonders where his “liberty” 
comes in. With a Minister of Fine Arts 
(a member of the President’s cabinet) 
and, ultimately, a National Conservatory 
of Music, this Government patronage of 
Art and Literature may remove the 
existent stigma and give prestige to one 
of the greatest resources and commercial 
assets a country can have. 


There can be no international art, 
without national art, first. .And, to be 
more emphatic, I repeat as Art is history, 
patriotism in art must exist. This is 
logical. What music do the foreigners 
bring to us? Almost without exception 
that of their respective countries. The 
proper attitude toward our artistic de- 
velopment must first come from Ameri- 
cans—the rest will then follow. We 
may not go on educating our citizens in 
the fine arts unless we intend to reward 
them, justly, for their achievements. 
Otherwise, Americans are being edu- 
cated under false pretences—not an 
agreeable fact for those to know who 
are making sacrifices for this purpose! 


“Sophocles had an unshaken love of 
his country. He was a skilled musician 
as well as poet. Though invited by 
many Kings, he testified his love of his 
land by refusing to leave it, and at his 
death all paid honor to his patriotism.” 
He did not write less well because he 
remained at home, for it is a mistaken 
idea to think inspiration comes from 
without: it comes from within. And in 
his work he helped to develop the great 
art and history of Greece. 





THE SHORT STORY 
CONTEST 


Closes July ist. Those younger writers who 
expect to enter the contest for the San Fran- 
cisco Branch League of American Pen Women 


FIFTY DOLLAR PRIZE 


Must have their manuscript in the hands of 
the Contest Editor this month. 

This is a contest especially designed for the 
encouragement of California’s younger writ- 
ers. Full particulars may be found in Feb- 
ruary Overland. 














VISUALIZE YOURSELF IN 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


with its delightful all year climate; 
its numerous, safe beaches; and close- 
by its tree-clad, picturesque moun- 
tains; its many romantic landmarks 
and Missions; its innumerable cul- 
tivated valleys and mesas; a whole 
Mountain Empire tied together with 
concrete highways, making motoring 
a veritable pleasure; and above all 
the City and County populated by a 
prosperous and contented people. 


Picture the 1400 acre Balboa Park 
adjoining the business district of San 
Diego containing enough various 
views of grandeur, interesting games, 
and joyous entertainment to amuse 
one for many months. The beautiful 
Spanish-Moorish Exposition buildings 
form an unequaled group set in love- 
ly gardens and surroundings—the 
whole delighting the eye and sense 
of beauty as do few places in America. 
In this enchanting California city is the 


Hotel Stclames 


A postal card will bring you in- 


teresting information about San 
Diego. Address R. B. Thorbus, Man- 
ager Hotel St. James, San Diego, Cal. 





THE INTERESTING WORLD 
(Continued from page 275) 


In my circle I can count ten men who 
set a standard of living more elaborate 
and artificial than their wives would ask 
for. They demand dainty fare, soft sur- 
roundings and entertainment. Their ex- 
travagance gives constant anxiety to 
their more thrifty wives. 

So long as boys are like their mothers, 
and girls inherit the tastes of their fa- 
thers it will be impossible to say, “men 
like this and women like that.” For 
every man sent to the penitentiary by 
an extravagant wife, there are thousands 
who owe their success largely to their 
life partners. 


—E. M. L.—Berkeley. 
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THAD WELCH 
(Continued from page 279) 
before a cozy little cabin was completed 
and the following Spring Mrs. Welch 

had the place gay with flowers. 

The springs in the ravine were good 
and there was an abundance of water, 
which Welch brought to the cabin in 
a most ingenious way. A weighted bucket 
was lowered from a trolley to the creek 
where it filled itself and was then hauled 
up to the porch. 

“Steep Ravine” ended in a small 
sandy beach. This was some distance 
from the cabin and not discernible from 
it because of the tangled mass of shrubs 
and trees intervening. 

In a cove flanked by rocks on this 
beach, they found a hot mineral spring. 
When the tide was low by scooping out 
a hole in the sand this served as a bath- 
tub, and they were always certain to 
find the water hot in the tap. 

The cabin in “Steep Ravine” though 
crude was most artistic and was the 
motif for many a painting which sold 
readily in the art stores in San Fran- 
cisco. 

It seems a pity that extreme poverty 
should pursue them here. But artists are 
seldom business men and many dealers 
are cognizant of this fact. So this, and his 
uncertain temperament, made the five 
years in their retreat full of stern real- 
ities for his uncomplaining wife. 

Often for weeks at a time they did 
not taste meat and lived on the wild 
greens Mrs. Welch could procure. One 
day it would be dock, the next mustard 
greens and on the third she would mix 
them for a change. Frequently she 
found onions, melons, and oranges 
washed up on the beach and these were 
indeed welcome. 

Welch made a brick oven out under 
the trees and there his wife baked the 
bread. During the rainy season dressed 
in an old mackintosh and boots she tend- 
ed her fire and baking. It was remark- 
able that a woman tenderly nurtured 
could withstand these hardships, but it 
seems as if nature gives additional 
strength to those who follow simple 
laws and rest trustingly on her bosom 
for protection. 

During this period Welch was pro- 
ducing some of his finest work and an 
ever increasing coterie of admirers was 
buying his pictures for nominal sums 
at the art stores in San Francisco. 

His wife was his constant companion 
and pupil and her painting by this time 
was far from the work of an amateur. 
Her pictures of dogs and kittens, of 
which she was passionately fond, were 
exhibted and occasionally sold. One pic- 
ture entitled “Heavy Drinkers” depict- 
ing two cocker spaniels at a tiny water 
tub, drinking, was notably good and 
found a ready sale. 

(Continued next month) 
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All Outdoor Sports Ideal Summer Climate 
will bring you 
Happy Days 
filled with 
Life and Energy 


at 


THE 
AMBASSADOR 


LOS ANGELES 


cA Resort in the Heart of a Great City 


Not a dull day throughout the year—wvaried 
entertainments every day and evening 
for the entertainment of our guests 


27-acre Park. Open Air Plunge. Splendid Golf 
Course. Tennis Courts. Bowling Greens. 
Horseback Riding. Miniature Golf Course (on 
grounds). Picnics. Motion Picture Theatre. 
aily Concerts, and the famous “Cocoanut 
Grove” for dancing every evening. 











Large and Convenient Garage on Grounds 
The Rates Are Moderate 


Write for Chef's Booklet of 
California Recipes and Information 


THE ALEXANDRIA 
Is Los Angeles’ leading downtown hote! 





Many improvements have moder- 
szed this great hotel, making it the last 
word in comfort and service. 

























